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“The Reich has begun its work of destroying England, for 
Germany can and will destroy her. —Bremen witeless, 8 a.m., 


May 2ist. 


THE first big battle between the Allied and German armies 
has been fought and lost. The Allies were taken by surprise 
and have been completely outwitted and outmanceuvred. 
It is an open secret that when the first news of the German 
‘ break-through’ at Sedan and of the French rout were 
received in Paris, there was dismay among the politicians, 
some of whom (and not merely those who have long been 
known as defeatists) began to think in terms of a separate 
peace. France staggered under the blow. But she has great 
resilience, and, at the moment of writing (May 23rd), General 
Weygand’s counter-offensive is in preparation and France is 
more determined than ever. As for ourselves, we must 
consider it a piece of good fortune that we have a new Govern- 
ment just in time, for, with all its defects, that Government 
has far more courage, energy and resolution than its prede- 
cessor (persons high up in the Departments, and even in the 
Cabinet itself, were unashamedly defeatist). It will be hard, 
tertibly hard, to win the war in any case. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Administration would certainly have lost it. 

No one with critical judgment and any love of country 
can, these last few days, have been free from dread and 
anguish lest the German advance be so precipitous that 
France be indeed compelled to seek a separate peace. That 
dire peril is over. If it were not, it would be Great Britain’s 
task to inform her own people and the world that she will go 
on fighting, no matter what happens. However great the 
danger, the destruction, and the sacrifice, Great Britain and 
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the Empire must fight on until the armed might of Germany 
has been for ever broken. 

Even in these dark days we must remember that any peace 
except a peace that not only breaks her might but also keeps 
it broken is a German victory. There will be days, even 
darker days, than these—days when any future will seem better 
than the all but unendurable present. But in those days, too, 
we must remember that a peace which leaves Germany’s 
armed might unbroken leaves her in possession of her con- 
quests, ot able to resume possession—leaves her, indeed, the 
greatest military Power in Europe and, therefore, ultimate 
master of Europe and of ourselves. 

It matters little whether the Germans are despotically or 
democratically governed. ‘The experience of the past would 
seem to show that a semi-constitutional monarchy suits them 
best. But that is their concern. What matters is that they 
be disarmed and remain so. An armed Germany will always 
be a danger to all. However peaceful and democratic she 
may appear, the moment she again grows conscious of her 
armed might she will abandon her peaceful foreign policy 
and destroy her democratic institutions, which will always be 
as feebly defended as they will be ferociously attacked. The 
Germans are inclined to favour egalitarian ideals, but they 
have never understood or believed in the liberty of the 
individual. Peace has never been much more to them than 
a respite from war and a preparation for future wars, whether 
foreign or civil. If they are not fighting others, they will 
fight among themselves. Long before Hitler took office there 
were strong German majorities for war—majorities made up 
of the Marxists, who want class war (and had it), and National- 
Socialists, who want war abroad (and have got it). Except 
for the Roman Catholic Centre, no political party with 
civilised aspirations has had the slightest chance of survival 
in Germany (the German Democratic Party, which professed 
liberal principles, was doomed to extinction from the very 
beginning). An armed Germany will always go through the 
process of conquest at home as a preparation for conquest 
abroad. Militant nationalism will establish itself at home by 
terrorism, demagogy and armed force. It will extend its 
domination to neighbouring countries and then aspire to the 
mastery over all Europe, while professing peaceful ideals 
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and attributing a fell aggressive purpose to every victim, 
however innocent, to its own fell aggression. 

No ‘appeasement,’ no ‘concessions’ of any sort, will 
satisfy Germany. The more she gets in a free way, the more 
she will ask for. And if she can no longer get it for the asking, 
she will take it by force. The more she conquers, the greater 
will be her appetite for further conquests, once she is armed ; 
there is nothing to be done with her, except disarm her. 
The moment that is achieved—at the cost of some 10,000,000 
lives last time and of untold numbers this time—she will 
become peaceful and democratic once again and be eager, 
ever so eager, to ‘ co-operate ’ in building up a ‘ new European 
order,’ to promote universal disarmament, to be the ‘ equal ” 
of other Powers in a League of Nations. 

It will never be enough to disarm her and even to keep 
her disarmed. It will be necessary for the Allies to remain 
armed, for if they disarm, they make themselves as weak as 
Germany—which is the same as making Germany as strong 
as they are. If the Allies disarm, they as good as arm Ger- 
many. And unless they remain armed, they will never keep 
Germany disarmed, That is why the popular demand for 
international disarmament and the concessions made to this 
demand by successive British Governments helped to promote 
German rearmament and so bring on the Second World War. 

If we forget these things in the days of sore trial that lie 
ahead, the Second World War, even if won, will be lost 
again, just as the First World War, although won, was lost 
after it was won. 

Our people have at last begun to understand that they are 
fighting for their existence as a great nation. But the wide- 
spread belief persists that even subject nations, or nations 
that have fallen from greatness, can enjoy peace and pros- 
perity and that ‘ greatness’ does not therefore matter. The 
otdinary Dutchman or Dane, so it is argued, is just as happy 
when Holland or Denmark are small Powers as he was when 
they were Great Powers. There may have been a semblance 
of truth in the argument, although greatness cannot be 
measured in terms of material well-being only. But the 
German invasions of Denmark and Holland robbed it of all 
truth. Nations fallen from greatness may even have a deeper 
contentment than those that must have the responsibilities 
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of greatness. But not when they owe their fall to Germany. 
No people can lead even a tolerable existence if the Germans 
are their master. The fate of Poland should be a warning to 
all who may be wanting peace with Germany in the days 
ahead when it may seem that ‘ nothing can be worse than 
war.’ The German peace in Poland is worse than any war. 
It is a nightmare from which there is no awakening—it is 
horror and misery more dreadful than wounds and death. 
And what the Poles are suffering now, the people of England 
will suffer if they are defeated by Germany. A German 
peace anywhere is worse than any war. 

The testing-time that has begun will be all but unendur- 
able. But it will have to be endured. Our eclipse as a Great 
Power, the end of our national independence and of our 
individual liberty, the destruction of civilised life in all 
Europe (for there will be none left if the Germans win the 
war)—all these things threaten us now in the most immediate 
sense. ‘The abomination that maketh desolate’ is all but 


upon us. 
We must fight on, whatever happens. As much, at 
least, depends on the ‘home front’ as on the battle front. 


The British ‘home front’ is more solid than the German. 
But it will be more severely tried. If it endures until the 
German ‘ home front’ begins to break, we shall have won 
the war. Germany’s defeat will then be rapid and thorough. 
We must, therefore, endure until the end. 

Despite the superior resources of the Empire, England is 
at a terrible disadvantage, for she is outnumbered in the air 
and her cities offer an easier target than the more distant 
and more widely scattered cities of Germany. She will, 
therefore, have to make up in quality what she lacks in quan- 
tity. In the air she is doing so even now: there is an Eliza- 
bethan touch about the glorious exploits of the R.A.F. 
which, squadron for squadron, has shown itself incomparably 
superior to the air force about which Field-Marshal Goering 
has boasted so much. She will have to compensate for her 
disadvantages by audacity in attack, by fortitude in defence, 
and by indomitable resolution on the ‘ home front’ no less 
than on the fronts of battle. We do not know if the war »i// 
be won. But that it can be won is certain. 

Tue Eprror. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 


WHEN on May and the Prime Minister announced to the 
House of Commons the withdrawal of the Allied troops 
from that part of Norway which has erroneously been called the 
southern area—namely, Namsos, Trondheim and Aandalsnes 
—it became clear that Hitler had won a battle which for many 
reasons we ought not to have allowed ourselves to lose. 
The plain fact cannot be concealed either by stories of heroic 
fighting in adverse conditions, or claims to a technical success 
achieved by evacuating our troops without loss, or even by 
hints of new and threatening dangers. The conviction 
remained that there had been a mistake in the conduct of the 
war, a mistake which would have hard and tragic consequences. 
It will be the task of future historians to examine the psycho- 
logical, political and tactical blunders which were so ruthlessly 
catalogued by Sir Roger Keyes in his speech to the House on 
May 8th: they must examine, too, the reasons for the Navy’s 
failure to be in operation against Trondheim at the moment 
when, according to Sir Roger Keyes’ contention, a bombard- 
ment from the sea would have fundamentally altered the whole 
position. It appears to be already certain that the danger in 
the Mediterranean was not sufficiently urgent to justify the 
removal of strong naval units from a theatre of operations 
where success was vital to the enemy, and upon which all his 
future plans were based. 

The importance attached by the German High Command 
to a victory in Norway is set out with almost classical lucidity 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung of April 21st. : 


The would-be strategist [the paper says] must possess among 
other things a map, a ruler and a pair of compasses. The southern 
corner of Norway is geographically situated on about the same 
latitude as the north of Scotland. This end of Norway, which is 
about 335 miles from the German North Sea coast, is some 870 miles 
from Narvik, as the crow flies. From the north of Scotland it is 
more than 1,000 miles to Narvik, a distance equal to that between 
the Isle of Sylt and Naples. This long way is flanked by the bulge 
of southern Norway with Stavanger and Bergen facing Great 
Britain, and separated from Scapa Flow by some 270 miles only. 
Norway and Sweden emerge from the Arctic regions towards 
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Germany as a pear-shaped formation—a very large tract of country 
indeed. Not more than 2,500,000 people live in the part which is 
Norway, most of them in the warmer south which had to be occupied 
by our troops. Here, too, are the runways which provide us with 
a strategic spring-board to England and the wastes of the North 
Sea. Was it really a gigantic mistake (as the English maintain it was) 
to take possession of this jumping-off ground in a life and death 
struggle against Great Britain, instead of leaving it, plus the whole 
of Scandinavia ‘with its strategic and economic advantages, to the 
enemy ? 

No, the German Command knew perfectly well what they were 
about. One thing is now of vital importance—to keep the gain 
and use it to the best advantage. We shall not fail to, do so. 
Having achieved the initial success, apart from economic advantages 
to be derived therefrom, we shall be in a position to tie up and 
weaken the Franco-British air and naval forces, and to compel 
Britain to fight. The sore is bleeding and will continue to bleed. 
The weakening of the Western Powers will be noticeable sooner or 
later—in the North Sea as well as in other waters where the British 
and French have vital interests, the Mediterranean in particular. 
The naval superiority of the Western Powers rests, not with their 
actual fleets, but with the margin of those fleets over other Powers. 
This is a very important calculation for all who look to the ending 
of Franco-British naval supremacy for the satisfaction of their claims 
to Lebensraum. 

Nowhere has the connection between the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean been more strongly emphasised during the last few 
days than in Italy. The British and French, too, had an inkling, 
a fortnight ago, when the Scandinavian drama began, that it might 
be a profound and none too happy turning-point in the fortunes of 
the Western Powers, and so it has proved to be, 


By leaving the initiative to Hitler, we allowed him to 
concentrate the whole weight of his military and political 
striking power, as well as his own prestige, on the attack 
against the West. The assault on Holland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, on France and ourselves, on the night of 
May 9th-1oth, followed the pattern of his former essays in 
aggression. It had been planned and prepared to the last 
detail, and was carried out with minute precision. Skilful 
camouflage on an elaborate scale paved the way for military 
action. For days on end the German propaganda machine 
had been spreading alarming reports on tension in the 
Mediterranean, on the possibility of Allied action in the Near 
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East, on the dangers threatening the Balkans—and the 
manceuvre was successful again. When the German diplo- 
matic representatives handed in the memoranda of their 
Government at Brussels and the Hague, neither Holland nor 
Belgium was in a state of the highest military preparedness. 
The German armies, in fact, had marched into these neutral 
countries fully four hours before the diplomats made their 
futile attempt at justifying the assault on the independence 
of sovereign states. The German aeroplanes were already 
dropping bombs on Amsterdam and Rotterdam when 
the German Ambassador to Holland added insult to injury 
by his cry of ‘Stop thief!’ in an attempt to pin the 
responsibility to Holland alone. Holland’s rapid fall, the 
moral collapse of the country and the methods by which the 
Germans advanced, have shown with unmistakable clarity 
not only Germany’s criminal conduct in warfare, but also the 
criminal lack of political, military and moral defence measures 
in the Low Countries. True enough, they were faced with 
appalling odds, and it was not expected that they would be 
able to turn the tables on such an overwhelmingly powerful 
enemy. But many of us had cherished the belief that morale 
would survive, that steps had been taken to hamper the 
progress of the invader and hold him in check until assistance 
could arrive. But these measures had not been taken; the 
much-praised flooding precautions did not work satisfactorily, 
strategic bridges had not been mined, and they were not 
blown up even when the position became precarious. The 
Dutch authorities made insufficient attempts at sabotage in 
face of the advancing foe, sabotage which might have gained 
time for the constructive organisation of resistance. It is 
not merely by a tragic combination of irresponsible omissions 
that the R.A.F. have been compelled to destroy the oil tanks 
at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, because the Dutch failed to 
do so in the hour of danger. 

In a message addressed to the world on May 2zist, in one 
of the gravest hours of French and European history, the 
Prime Minister of France, M. Paul Reynaud, pointed out 
that the military command were faced with an enemy who 
conducted war with new methods, new tactics and a hitherto 
unknown plan of campaign. The methods he referred to 
had already been tried out by the Germans, first in Poland, 
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then in Norway, later in Holland and Belgium. It can hardly 
be accepted as sufficient excuse for the General Staffs that 
they were taken by surprise. It would appear that the ‘ Reichs- 
webr tayth’” persisted in the minds of the Western General 
Staffs until it was tragically falsified by Germany’s threats to 
the very arteries of Western life. Up to that moment it was 
argued that Hitler might be a skilful enough politician, but 
that he was incapable of conducting a war. It was taken for 
granted that the German General Staff would wage war 
according to the rules of proved traditional military science. 
The authorities were unable, and perhaps unwilling, to realise 
that Hitler has made considerable progress, that he has 
conquered his own army and forced it to adopt his tactics, 
his strategy and his way of thinking about warfare. They 
did not know, apparently, that Hitler’s principle, in warfare 
as in politics, is, as he has himself expressed it, that he who 
would win must essay the impossible. The attack in the 
Ardennes sector had seemed impossible and improbable. 
Hitler divined what the opposing military authorities had 
not foreseen, and what no general staff was therefore pre- 
pared to encounter. In addition, by his operations in Holland 
and Belgium, he managed to divert to those parts some of 
the best French and British troops. Germany applied methods 
which were beyond the imagination of conservative strate- 
gists. The onslaught was political as well as military, and 
military operations were carried on from within as well as 
from without. German parachutists proved in Holland that 
this weapon, originally conceived in Russia, is an aggressive 
factor of the first magnitude. Still more dangerous to the 
attacked was the landing of troops from transport ’planes. 
It is reliably estimated that between 10,000 and 15,000 
patachutists were dropped over Holland. Some wore 
German, others wore French, British or Belgian uniforms, 
still others were disguised as policemen, workmen, peasants 
and women. Their main task was to supply information to 
the German authorities about possible landing-places ; they 
were also to disrupt communications and to spread panic 
among the civilian population. One half of the Dutch 
casualties, which ate estimated at a figure of 70,000 to 
80,000, were caused either by parachutists or by members of 
the Fifth Column, It is known that the political organisation 
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of the Fifth Column in Holland worked with terrifying 


precision. Not only was Holland a theatre of war with 
Germany, but that country was also in a state of civil wars 
Dutchman fired at Dutchman. Many years of untiring 
underground work, initiated, supported, financed and con- 
ducted by Germany, brought about the disintegration of 
national unity and will to resist to an extent which was fatal 
to the country. Germany’s political methods—if one can 
make such a distinction—contributed more to the annihila- 
tion of Holland than did her military operations. Events in 
Belgium and France have proved, yet again, what has been 
no secret for some time: that in those countries, too, 
Germany has been, and probably still is, in possession of 
certain footholds for interfering with the war effort of those 
countries. In this sense the problem of the Fifth Column 
will remain in existence so long as the war lasts. It will 
remain a problem until victory—military victory—over 
National Socialist ideology has been achieved. Until this 
victory is won, the Fifth Columnists will remain a dan- 
ger to the security of our existence. The strictest measures 
must be taken against them, and unrelenting efforts made 
both to render individuals harmless and to destroy theit 
organisations. The urgency is the greater because the Fifth 
Columnist, if acting from conviction, is prepared to do 
anything in his power, by any nefarious means, to weaken 
organised resistance both in this country and in all possible 
theatres of war. The violence and precision of Germany’s 
military advance as far as the neighbourhood of the Channel 
ports have brought about surprise situations which cannot 
be sufficiently explained by traditional conceptions of military 
operations. The German move was revolutionary. The 
tactical outline of this warfare and the perfect and efficient 
co-ordination of every single detail have considerably con- 
tributed to bringing the Western Powers to the verge of 
defeat. On the other hand, however, it was this co-ordination 
of the German war machinery which in the hour of utmost 
danger made the Allies realise to the full the German issue, 
with all its consequences. The hour may be late, but not too 
late, even with Hitler standing on our doorstep. His aim is 
the march towards this island, which he declares to be an 
island no longer in the military and strategic sense, and which, 
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he claims, will soon cease to exist as a political reality, once 
he is on the march. Hitler has won the first rounds in the 
battle for this island, which he considers to be his main 
political and military opponent in the struggle between all 
he stands for and all we are fighting against. He wants to 
strike at England in order to destroy the European embodi- 
ment of.an idea which the French and British Empires 
represent to the world and which, besides its geographical 
and structural unity, crystallises all the spiritual, cultural, 
mental and religious values which have been sought and 
longed for throughout the centuries, until our day. Hitler’s 
challenge is not only to a geographical and political entity. 
He challenges the very basis of our humanity and the issues 
which have been fought for throughout the ages, and for 
which, for the second time in a generation, nations are bleed- 
ing the world over. And yet the present challenge is wider 
and more comprehensive than ever before. Not because 
Germany may be stronger in the military sense, and we may 
be weaker, not because Germany has so far won mote 
victories threatening our existence, than in the first phase of 
the war in 1914, but—and this is decisive—because for the 
first time in history we have to face a fully and methodically 
organised Power which has been elaborately and consistently 
trained for its task—a revolutionary German Empire with 
undivided will power and dynamic impetus. The Germans 
have succeeded where the Russians have failed in mobilising 
and organising total revolution. And just as they have 
otganised and completed this revolution inside the Reich 
with unrelenting consistency and brutality, so are they now 
determined to throw all the powers of their state, political, 
diplomatic and military, in a revolutionary sense, into the 
decisive struggle. 

We are faced by a German revolution, a revolution which, 
quite apart from its political aims, refuses to recognise any 
strategic traditions of warfare, any guaranteed rights, and 
which does not feel bound by promises glibly given and often 
repeated. Neither does it recognise the humanisation of war, 
because the Germans ate convinced that disturbances in the 
rear, the fight against civilians, will ultimately bring about a 
crisis of morale and lead to collapse. Many have questioned 
in the last few days whether there was any sense in cruelly 
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murdering poor refugees who were metely fleeing from the 


German war machine. It has been asked whether there was 


any purpose in this, or whether it is just an expression of 


_degenerate bloodthirstiness when German pilots machine-gun 


helpless and destitute people. It may be answered that in 
the background of it all there is systematic deliberation. 
Those deeds, scarcely credible from a human standpoint, 
betray a will for unrestrained destruction and the hope that 
this destruction will break down morale : the belief, further, 
that after the collapse the ‘German Eagle’ will dominate 
shores which have been spared the cadaverous smell of 
Western Europe. 

Great Britain and France have understood the challenge 
at the eleventh hour, and in a situation which is strategically 
extremely dangerous. Tragic mistakes only recently com- 
mitted have allowed the enemy to establish himself at various 
points which must be considered to be key positions for future 
big attacks. But we are fighting back. It was difficult for 
France to overcome the shock of the enemy’s penetration to 
the heart of the country. For a moment it seemed that the 
morale of the nation might not be able to rally in face of the 
enemy. The overwhelming effects of those events seemed too 
powerful for a nation which for twenty years had been lulled 
into the feeling of security that nothing could happen to her 
frontiers, and that the great Maginot Line would keep every 
enemy in check. Experts realised, what was kept from public 
knowledge, that no defence is ever impregnable if the attacker 
is careless of the human lives he sacrifices, and if he has been 
in a position to adapt his technical weapons of aggression to 
the strength of the defences. When reality corrected the 
policy of years past, the French people seemed unable to 
gtasp the facts. Now they have recovered faith in themselves. 
They are going about their work with quiet determination 
and carrying on with the organisation of their industries. 
Their minds and hearts are set upon providing the sum of all 
means of defence which have been asked for by their Prime 
Minister and their new Commander-in-Chief, General 
Weygand. 

At the same time, the French army vo developed c counter- 
offensives on a large scale, the results of which cannot be 
foreseen at the moment. One thing is certain: the French 
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army has recovered its old fighting spirit, as its leaders assure 
us; we may expect the united British and French armies in 
France to give their utmost to the coming struggle. They 
have now adapted themselves to the methods of the enemy. 
They are beginning to understand the new tactics of the 
German army, and how to encounter the new kind of offensive 
weapons. The two countries are making the most powerful 
effort in the history of mankind, and are firmly determined to 
pit against the German war-machine the total production, 
total reserves, and total will-power of two great empires. 
When, under the pressure of events, Mr. Winston Churchill 
formed his Government of National Unity, a new chapter 
was opened in the conduct of the war. Hitler has contributed 
his share towards proving that the war against German 
revolution can only be won by the sword and not by half- 
hearted measures, nor by hoping fora collapse for lack of raw 
materials or difficulties in obtaining supplies. With the 
passing of the Emergency Powers Bill (May 22nd), the 
Churchill Government has created the statutory basis for 
total mobilisation and total warfare. In the period between 
now and the carrying into effect of this measure the attack 
of the enemy against this country may be imminent. He 
intends to strike the fatal blow at a moment which will not 
find us ready to throw in all our reserves. This may happen. 
It may also happen that the diplomatic efforts now being made 
towards clarifying the attitude of Italy and of Russia may be 
decided, not by our goodwill for an understanding, but by the 
outcome of the struggle now being waged in France, and 
possibly by the outcome of attacks against this country. 
The sympathetic attitude towards the distress in Europe 
shown in the United States during the last few days may cause 
that country to adopt more constructive forms of assistance 
than have so far been forthcoming. But in all probability 
that assistance will come into effect only when the Allies have 
already fought the battle of life and death. The men and 
women of this country, in these days of danger, and in face 
of the imminent threat, have steeled their hearts and are more 
confident than ever in their belief that the German revolution 
shall, and will be annihilated by the ultimate victory of the 
Allies. 
‘ EUROPEAN OBSERVER.” 





POLAND UNDER OCCUPATION 


[We publish two accounts showing the character of the German 
and Russian occupation of Poland. The first is by an English- 
woman, who was an eye-witness to the scenes described. We with- 
hold her name as well as the names of persons, for mention of these 
might lead to reprisals by the Germans. She herself is now in this 
country, but if her name were published her Polish friends might 
be identified and be made to suffer. We regard her account of the 
German invasion of Poland as of very considerable historic interest. 
It reveals not only the ruthlessness of the invader, but also throws 
some light on the activities of the German ‘ fifth column, which was 
as active in Poland as it has been in Norway and Holland. 

The second account, which gives some details of the Russian as 
well as of the German occupation of Poland, is based on letters 
written by reputable persons and smuggled out of the occupied ter- 
ritories, so as to elude the German and Russian censorships. It 
also gives some details supplied by persons who were able to escape 
secretly from these territories. All the details given have been 
carefully checked and collated —Twe Eprror.] 


I 


Durinc the months of July and August I was staying in a 
forester’s house near the western frontier of Poland. Other 
ladies with their children were also there and their husbands 
came for the week-ends. We knew that German troops were 
massed on our frontier, 3 km. within German territory, but 
in the peace of the forest no news whatever reached us, and 
only once did I see a small number of Polish, soldier cyclists 
tide down the lane which led past our house. These were 
the only troops we saw. 

For some three weeks the men from Bydgoszcz had 
brought increasingly serious news, and in reply to our 
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usual questions always gave the same answer, ‘ There will 
be war, it is unavoidable.’ Every evening the forest and 
field hands came to the house to hear the wireless news, but 
it told us little. 

On Sunday, August 27th, however, the forester brought 
news that movements had been observed on the German 
side of the frontier, and it was hastily decided that I should 
return to Bydgoszcz, taking the four youngest children with 
me. All ’buses westward had ceased running and we had to 
return by train, with some delay. What struck me was the 
perfect quiet of the Sunday crowds and the entire absence 
of any sign of panic. 

Arrived in Bydgoszcz, I found the same quiet reigning. 
Air raid precautions were still being carried out, reserves of 
food purchased, and so on; there was anxiety, but again no 
panic. On the evening of Thursday, August 31st, the 
forester’s wife and eldest daughter arrived, having hurriedly 
left the town where they lived, and where there had been a 
muster of horses for the Polish Army on that day to which 
the forester had sent his two horses. German aeroplanes had 
bombed them and killed many, including one of the forester’s. 
That night a report came that German tanks and lorries were 
entering the forest, and the forester and his assistant got away 
on their motor bicycles, joining us early on Friday, September 
1st, the day on which we had our first air raid, soon followed 
by a second. I was out in the town during both, and on my 
way home when it was over I counted six buildings ablaze ; 
they seemed to be all civilian buildings. So far as I know no 
military damage was done. During the last few days large 
numbers of Germans must have entered Bydgoszcz secretly 
across the ‘ green frontier,’ and from Danzig. 

Evidently large quantities of arms, rifles and machine- 
guns had been smuggled across the frontier and concealed 
in the town or its environs, for from this day on the Germans 
in large numbers began sniping from the windows of German 
houses and flats, and continued it day and night till the entry 
of the German forces. They also machine-gunned us from 
the roofs, and fired upon everything, men, women and 
horses (fortunately children were seldom in the streets). A 
dead horse lay in our street for two days because it was too 
dangerous to take it away. Opposite a Red Cross station 
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which I three times visited was a German house, and the 
inhabitants fired on the station continually, though the Red 
Cross flag was displayed, when the stretcher-bearers were 
bringing in casualties. 

On September 1st, two Germans, father and son, were 
shot in our street as they were in possession of hand grenades, 
and when challenged by soldiers ran away, firing at their 
pursuers. The soldiers shot them. 

Also I was told that the German proprietor of a chemist’s 
shop was atrested and shot for being in possession of a hand 
grenade. Another hand grenade exploded within a few yards 
of a shop where I was buying. Later on, such incidents were 
too common to be recorded. 

There were six or possibly seven air raids on September 
2nd. Two were driven off by Polish planes, but the others 
got in and apparently did little damage. It was, I think, on 
this day that the decision was made to arm the citizens of the 
town, as the soldiers were being withdrawn. The order 
came from Warsaw to the town president, but there seems to 
have been some undue haste and perhaps a little confusion in 
carrying it out, for it was said (and I believe with truth) that 
many Germans represented themselves as loyal citizens and 
received arms. Certainly, afterwards, the sniping seemed to 
increase greatly. 

The mayor also received the order to go at once to Warsaw 
with all municipal documents and funds. He left in his car 
just before the Germans arrived. The report was imme- 
diately spread by the Germans that he had absconded with 
all the town treasure and was responsible for the death of 
many German citizens. 

The so-called ‘ Bloody Sunday’ of September 3rd has, 
of course, been the theme of much German propaganda, and 


1 Heating of this charge he returned after a time to defend his honour and was 
atrested by the Germans together with his wife and son, who was quite a youth. He 
was kept prisoner for some time and then had a pretence of a trial (by court martial, I 
believe). The chatges mentioned were brought against him and upheld, although he 
produced evidence that he had strictly carried out official orders. He was condemned 
to death and finally shot after having been treated in a shameful and humiliating way, 
so that he constantly begged to have the judgment carried out immediately. The fate 
of his wife and-son remained for some time doubtful. Just before leaving the town I 
was told that the wife had been released, but the son was still in prison. Another 
version was that he had been shot, but I never learned what had actually happened to 
him. 
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it was on this day that I was shot at for the first time but not 
hurt. I was in the streets off and on from 9 a.m. to about 
4 p.m., having gone out to see friends and to inquire how 
they had got through Saturday’s bombing. 

There was a good deal of bombing on this day, and I 
had to take shelter two or three times, which delayed my 
return. Between 1 and 2 p.m. I went to the house of an 
acquaintance as the bombing began again, and there heard 
that about an hour or so before I arrived a detachment of 
Polish artillery drove quietly through the main street past 
this house, evidently in retreat and on their way to join the 
forces beyond the town. They wete followed soon after, at 
a smatt pace, by a battery which had covered their retreat 
and was now hastening to rejoin them. As they passed a 
German house on the opposite side there was a burst of 
firing from the windows ; the officer gave the order to halt, 
turned a gun upon the house and fired, whereupon the sniping 
ceased and the battery continued on its way. After this the 
civilian guards arrested all Germans whom they found with 
arms in their possession and they were shot out of hand. 

While we were talking, a member of the household came 
home from church and said that there had been sniping from 
the turrets of the Jesuit Church as the congregation was 
leaving, and here again arrests were made and the people 
with arms shot, but I saw no signs of atrocities. 

The German accounts later spoke of fierce fighting going 
on in the streets adjacent to the main street mentioned above, 
but I stood at the door of a house in one of these streets 
where I had taken cover from an air raid, and looking out 
into the sunlit street I saw at one end an old lady and gentle- 
man taking their dog for a walk, and at the other end I saw 
Polish soldiers going along in single file on both sides of 
the street close to the houses to get protection from the 
bombing ’planes. From later reports we learned that the 
Germans had miscalculated; they had believed that the 
German troops would enter the town on the 3rd, and hence 
the augmented shooting, as they threw off all pretence of 
moderation, but the troops did not appear until the afternoon 
of the 5th. 


About 4 p.m. I went home up the main street, stopping to 
watch two guns firing at three ’planes high overhead, but 
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apart from that the street was perfectly quiet. Later reports 
explained that the frontier guards and some attillery had 
held up the enemy on our part of the frontier, hence the delay 
in their progress. 

September 4th was a day of anxious waiting; I do not 
even remember whether there was an air raid, but there were 
more on the following day. I was in the town and had to 
take shelter three times. Finally I went to a friend living in 
the main street. About 2 p.m. the firing became much hotter 
and seemed to come closer ; we still thought it was increased 
sniping. About half an hour later, as the noise increased, 
one of our number went down to see what was happening, 
and returned a few minutes later saying that the Germans 
were in the town. 

I at once started for home, and near the place where I was 
fired at on Sunday I saw the body of a young air raid warden 
who had been shot through the head, though he was a non- 
combatant and unarmed. I went to the Red Cross first-aid 
station, where I saw a Red Cross stretcher-bearer dying; he 
had been killed by a hand grenade, of which the ‘ Volks- 
deutsche’ seemed to have an unlimited quantity. As I was 
going through the street a group of people called me to take 
covet as sniping was going on. As I entered a house there 
was the flash of a rifle from an opposite window ; evidently 
the Germans in this part of the town had not yet heard of the 
entry of the troops. 

When I reached home I heard that a young man and a 
young woman living in the house (air raid wardens) had been 
shot, the man through the window of his room and the 
woman as she left the house to go to her duties. He died 
two days later, and she is crippled for life. 

From this time on life was a nightmare of horror. The 
Germans started the campaign of falsehood about the Polish 
atrocities on the so-called ‘ Bloody Sunday,’ and almost the 
first victims of this campaign were some twenty little Boy 
Scouts, from twelve to sixteen years of age, who were set 
up in the market-place against a wall and shot. No 
reason was given. A devoted priest who rushed to 
administer the Last Sacrament was shot too. He received 
five wounds. A Pole said afterwards that the sight of 
those children lying dead was the most piteous of all 
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the horrors he saw. That week the murders continued. 
Thirty-four of the leading tradespeople and merchants of the 
town were shot and many other leading citizens. The square 
was surrounded by troops with machine-guns. 

Among the thirty-four was a man whom I knew who was 
too ill to take any part in politics or public affairs. When the 
execution took place he was too weak to stand, and fell down ; 
they beat him and dragged him again to his feet. Another 
of the first victims was a boy of seventeen, the only son of a 
well-known surgeon who had died a year before. The father 
had been greatly esteemed by all and had treated Poles and 
Germans with the same cate and devotion. We never heard 
what the poor lad was accused of. 

An instance of one horrible execution was related by a 
friend of mine. This person was standing at a window 
which overlooked a garden when the tramp of feet 
was heard and a party of civilians entered, accompanied 
by Gestapo and S.S. An order was given and the civilians 
formed up into a line ; the observer thought they had come 
to go through military exercises. A second order was given 
and the men dropped on their knees and at a third order 
began to crawl to and fro on their hands and knees. Then 
the police began to shoot and continued shooting until the 
last of their prisoners lay still. The shooting was, of course, 
heard, and there was commotion in the streets, those in the 
street trying to force the iron gates, and those within threaten- 
ing to shoot them unless they went away. At last the 
commotion ceased and the people were driven away, but 
soon after the Gestapo were given another house outside 


the town. 

These ate only a few examples of the indiscriminate 
murtders which took place. The shooting was still going on 
when I left the town. At the beginning it was done by the 
soldiers, afterwards the Gestapo and the S.S. took it over and 
exceeded the troops in cruelty. 

When the soldiets first entered the town their minds were 
inflamed against the Poles by the stories of horrible atrocities 
which the Poles had committed on the Germans, and in 
revenge they themselves acted with the most appalling 
savagery. Stories were spread of how hundreds of mutilated 
German corpses had been found in the forest, with eyes put 
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out and tongues torn out, and photographs of the victims 
were shown to foreign newspaper correspondents. 

It was quite true that hundreds of such corpses were found, 
but they were of Poles, great numbers being of women and 
children who had fled from the town when the Germans 
approached and were hunted and machine-gunned by German 
airmen who had followed them. An acquaintance of mine 
who fled with her husband and two children, but had to return 
as they found no place of refuge, said that the saddest sight 
was the number of little corpses that strewed the way—babies 
and little ones who succumbed to exposure and want of food, 
or were shot down in the flight. 

There were corpses of Germans who had also fled, but 
the number was small, and they would, like the Poles, be 
targets for the ’planes. It was also observed that the names 
of these people were printed at intervals six or eight times in 
the lists of victims, but were each time reckoned as fresh 
victims in order to lengthen the list. 

The following occurrence, told to a friend of mine by 
the only survivor, may illustrate this point. An old German 
woman and twelve other Germans decided to flee together 
to a forest place several kilometres from the town and take 
refuge with the Catholic priest there. They were on foot, 
and when evening came on they were still about an hout’s 
walk from the place, so they turned into a cottage in the 
hamlet they were passing through and decided to spend the 
night there. The old woman was uneasy and wished to press 
on, but the others refused. When the others were sleeping 
she got up and crept out of the house (she was a very devout 
Catholic and said a voice told her not to delay). When only 
a short distance from the house she heard ’planes approaching 
and, turning to see where they were going, saw the cottage 
struck by a bomb and totally destroyed. She said that 
everyone in the house was killed and the corpses were terribly 
mutilated, but—as we see—by German ’planes, not by Polish 
murderers. 

The looting of the town began at once. Already, on 
September 6th, officers and their womenkind visited the shops, 
chose of the best everything they wanted and had it carried 
to their cars, many of which had also been stolen from the 
citizens, and when the trader suggested writing out the 
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account, he was told ‘ these are reprisals for the war begun by 
Poland.’ 

Later on all Polish shops were closed, lorries driven up to 
the doors and the stock-in-trade thrown out of the windows 
by numbers of ‘ Jungdeutsche,’ while others stacked everything 
rapidly in the lorries which. were driven directly to Germany. 
Now there is not a single shop in Polish hands ; the owners 
were driven out and everything they possessed was confis- 
cated. Germans were put in possession as trustees. Not 
a penny was paid to the owners of the businesses, and before 
I left preparations were already being made to install the 
trustees as owners of the shop and goodwill. I was told 
that rent and outgoings of various kinds were to be paid to 
the Government, the Polish house-owners having, of course, 
also been robbed of their property. 

Even when substitute wares were sent from Germany the 
Poles were not allowed to buy, only the Germans who 
received cards permitting them to purchase. There were 
plenty of cards but very little to sell, even to the Germans. 

Then began the movement against the intellectual classes 
and the well-to-do citizens. They were seized and sent to 
internment camps, first of all to the soldiers’ empty barracks, 
where they were ill-treated and murdered at the pleasure of 
their gaolers. 

The conditions were terrible—no sanitation, no proper 
water supply, the prisoners, men and women, being driven 
down indiscriminately from their rooms to the latrines early 
in the morning and again in the evening. Otherwise they 
might not leave their rooms. It was no wonder that under 
such filthy conditions typhus soon made its appearance. 
The prisoners had to sleep on stone or board floors with a 
thin layer of straw as beds; the straw was damp and 
verminous, lice and bugs swarmed. What was perhaps most 
nerve-racking was the way in which, daily, internees would 
be called up by name and led away, never to return, A 
friend of mine told me that in the yard of his prison there 
were 300 graves beaten quite flat, that no one might recognise 
them as graves. That was at the beginning. Later there 


were many more. 
The insanitary conditions were such that an old German 


* Sanitétsrat’ (he was eighty years old), who heard of them, 
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went to investigate and made strong representations to the 
officials that if things were not improved there was evety 
probability of cholera breaking out, and as he said, ‘ cholera 
will not stop to ask whether you are Pole or German, it will 
strike everywhere.’ 

His advice was ignored, and he himself forbidden to 
continue his medical activities. He was condemned to house 
arrest, because he had been disloyal enough to try to protect 
the Poles. His warning was justified, for soon after typhus 
broke out and spread with such rapidity that the prisoners 
had to be evacuated. They were distributed among other 
ptisons in the town and in neighbouring towns. There were 
thousands of prisoners, though I cannot give the exact number. 

The clergy were treated even more cruelly. One canon 
was condemned to clean out the latrines with his hands, 
and when a younger priest ran forward to do the filthy work 
for his superior, he was shot down like a dog. Another was 
led two or three times through the town with his hands above 
his head. The people, recognising his figure, ran after him, 
crying, ‘It is our Canon,’ but when he turned to them they 
shrank back in dismay, for his face and head were so swollen 
and discoloured by blows that they could hardly recognise 
him. The only reason given for this brutality was that he 
was too proud, and held his head too high. Both these 
priests have now been removed, it is said to Germany, but 
when I left the town no one knew for certain where they were, 
or if they were dead or alive. -The priests were confined in 
underground cellars and their condition was so terrible that 
when a letter was smuggled in to one asking whether anything 
could be done for him, he replied that they should pray for 
his speedy death. 

A man who had been in the same prison with the priests 
told a friend of mine that the treatment they received was 
impossible to put into words. All religious communities 
were treated alike ; the Jewish Synagogue was the first church 
to be destroyed ; this was done at once, and in a very short 
time not a stone of it was to be seen. In the second week of 
February the destruction of the seventeenth-century Jesuit 
Church was begun and was almost finished by the 16th, the 
day on which I left. It was the church from which the firing 
took place. The reason given was that an English ’plane 
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had dropped incendiary bombs on the two turrets, which 
made the church unsafe and consequently it had to be pulled 
down. The two turrets certainly did burn one night and 
hundreds of people saw it, but no one either heard or saw an 
aeroplane that night. When I left it was being said that a fine 
new church, built about twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
entirely from the money of the Polish citizens, is to be the 
next one to disappear. 

All Polish schools, too, have disappeared, and the children 
have to go to the German schools, where the only instruction 
they have is in the German language, and this in spite of the 
fact that during the twenty years of Polish dominion the 
Germans were allowed to have and to build German schools 
with German teachers. Fortunately the military governor 
of the town issued a decree that the Poles were not fit to give 
the Nazi salute or to sing the German national anthem and 
folk-songs, so they were spared that humiliation, which the 
German teachers were already trying to force upon them. 

Right from the first, Polish girls of fifteen years old and 
upwards were sent to Germany in large numbers. It was 
only after several weeks that mothers began to receive letters 
from their daughters saying they were having medical treat- 
ment, injections being administered three times weekly, they 
did not know why, but it made them feel ill, and some of the 
girls were said to have been in hospital for three weeks. In 
February or a little earlier a new decree was issued that girls 
of sixteen to twenty-five were to be sent to Germany, by 
Hitler’s orders, ‘ to refresh German blood,’ and only a short 
time before I left yet another order was issued to the head 
teachers of schools that the names of all boys and girls of 
fourteen and upwards were to be notified to the German 
officials. 

These children were arrested in the streets or their homes 
and sent by train loads to Germany, for what purpose the 
parents could only conjecture. The parents are in despair. 
Those who can, send their children away to distant places, 
the so-called unannexed part of Poland and so on, but even 
then they do not know whether they are safe. The Germans 
say this special treatment is to protect the children from 
cettain diseases, but the Polish belief is that it is to induce 
sterility among the young generation. 
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Meanwhile, since Christmas the banishment of thousands 
to other parts of the country, destination unknown, or to 
Germany, still goes on. The men are mostly sent to work in 
Germany. With the women and children the procedure is 
somewhat different. Generally the people were aroused 
about 2 a.m., given twenty minutes to clothe themselves and 
their children, and then turned out, only partially clad, into 
the bitter cold. They had to go to the nearest squate or park 
and there they waited under armed escort until the number of 
families, ‘ generally four hundred,’ had joined them, probably 
by about 6a.m. They were then packed either into unheated 
cattle trucks or into open country wagons and were driven 
for hours across country. In one such transport old women 
of seventy-five were included, some of them relatives of my 
friends. If their relations were fortunate they might, after 
some weeks, receive a postcard saying the evacuated had 
been brought to such and such a place and set to work on 
the land. Of course all the furniture of their homes was 
seized and confiscated. As if this was not enough, the 
Germans added mental tortures to their misery. 

In a little village near S—— the villagers were aroused 
on the night of the Tuesday before Christmas (December 21st) 
and driven out in the usual way to await the time when all 
should be assembled. After they had waited for a long time 
a message was brought that the order of evacuation was 
cancelled and the people might return to their homes. They 
fell on their knees thanking God for their deliverance and 
went home happy in the thought that they would spend 
Christmas as always. On Christmas Eve, in the midst of 
their simple rejoicing, a knock came at their doors and without 
any preparation they were dragged out, put into waiting carts 
and driven away from their homes. 

Doctors, lawyers, professors, teachers, dentists, in fact 
all professional men, have been forbidden to practise, ejected 
from their homes, expelled from ‘Greater Poland,’ their 
furniture and-all possessions seized. I was told that some 
doctors are now beginning in Warsaw and its districts. 
This is still going on. At first the excuse was that the 
Germans were sending away the Poles who had come in 
from Congress (‘ Russian’) and Galicia (Austrian Poland), 
but soon they abandoned that excuse and deported men and 
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women who with their parents and grandparents had been 
born in the provinces of Pomerania and Posen. Various 
friends of mine who come under this description are banished. 

Before the Germans had been a month in the town they 
forbade the use of Polish, both in the home and in the Church, 
although the Poles had allowed the use of German during 
their twenty years of dominion. The ‘ Volksdeutsche’ are 
particularly brutal in enforcing this order. An elderly lady, 
who apparently did not know German, was speaking Polish 
very softly to her companion in the tram when a man got up, 
gave her a violent blow on the ear, and said, ‘ Will that teach 
you not to speak your filthy language?’ Men and women 
in the street were slashed across the face with dog-whips if 
they spoke their mother tongue to one another, and one day 
a young lady told how, when a little girl about four years old 
and her brother, about seven or eight, were talking Polish 
together, she saw a ‘ Volksdeutscher’ policeman strike the 
baby in the face and beat the little boy unmercifully in the 
street. 

As already mentioned, the Synagogue was the first building 
to be destroyed, and the maltreatment of the Jews began at 
once. Before the war of 1914-1918 there were not a great 
many in the town, probably only a few hundred, and they 
were largely of the well-to-do mercantile and professional 
classes, but after 1920 they arrived in ever-increasing numbers, 
until there must have been some thousands ; I cannot say how 
many, but some streets of the old town especially were almost 
entirely inhabited by Jews. On one Monday soon after the 
occupation sixty people were shot, of whom the greater part 
were said to be Jews. 

In the small neighbouring towns the Jews, so I heard, 
were completely exterminated, men, women and children 
being shot. I asked a German lady if this were true, and she 
said it was, and that in one of these towns there lived two 
old ladies, educated German Jewesses, who had been born 
and had lived there all their lives; she said they were really 
nice women and had been on the friendliest terms with her 
patents, and these two poor old women had been murdered 
with the rest of the Jews in the town. I myself used 
constantly on my walks to meet two old Jewish sisters who 
were natives of the town, educated German Jewesses, but 
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after the Germans entered I never saw them again, nor could 
I ascertain what had become of them. 

_ The policy of ejecting and deporting so many thousands 
led to the emptying of many dwellings. Before I left, over 
3,000 were standing empty, and the number was increasing. 
These were largely the best and most expensive flats and 
houses in the town. They naturally paid no rates, and so the 
town had lost a great part of its revenue. 

Now the empty dwellings are being filled with Baltic 
Germans, and other intruders, whose conduct in many cases. 
is in no way better than that of the ‘ Vo/ksdeutsche.’? One doctor 
turned out the wife of a Polish doctor, with her two little 
children, into the street with nothing but a paper parcel in 
her hand. The Pole had owned a large and well-equipped 
clinic and was in most comfortable circumstances. Now he 
is a fugitive and his wife and children destitute. That same 
Balt afterwards went to the wife of another doctor and 
demanded from her a picture which was the only valuable 
she had been able to rescue of her absent husband’s property. 
She had to give it up. 

A German doctor was placed in possession of the practice, 
home and splendidly fitted surgery and consulting rooms of 
a specialist for ears, nose and throat. The doctor had to flee 
and his wife and children also. When the latter returned they 
found the stranger in possession. He refused to allow them 
even one room to shelter in, and also kept possession of their 
entire wardrobes. The position of all these poor fugitives 
was terrible; on their return after despairing wanderings 
they found their homes sealed and themselves homeless and 
penniless. Naturally they returned from their flight with 
torn garments and worn-out shoes, but no prayers induced 
the Germans to return any of their property. One poor 
mother with an eight-year-old daughter begged to be allowed 
a change of clothing for each, as what they had on was 
borrowed from friends, but the official replied ‘ Not a single 
chemise shall you have,’ and had them expelled from his 
office. 

There were thousands of such cases, and everyone who 
could spate from their own depleted wardrobe gave what 
they could; but soon their power to help was exhausted, and 
things were made worse because the Germans robbed the 
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Red Cross of gifts sent to them for distribution. Even the 
Polish wounded were not spared; the townspeople heard 
that their wounded in hospital were lying on the floor often 
covered only by their coats, and they sent linen and all 
coverings they could spare for them, but were finally requested 
to send no more, because the Germans took the things for 
their own people. In Poznan ‘ caritas’ had received help for 
these poor destitutes, but the Germans raided their store and 
took everything. 

The inhabitants have made every effort to keep up the 
Polish character of the town. At the end of October, after 
Germans had been pouring in by thousands, the Germans 
were so certain that their countrymen had approached 
equality that they held a census. The arrangements were 
such that the Germans could record their numbers very 
quickly, but the Poles would not be discouraged—many 
stood in the waiting lines from 9 or 10 a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m. 
(I myself stood for three and a half hours), and when it was 
evident that they could not possibly be admitted that day 
(Sunday), the papers were distributed to be filled in at home. 
The result displeased the Germans intensely, for it showed 
that the Poles still numbered 80 per cent. of the population. 

No doubt the deportations have reduced this percentage, 
but the conditions in Poznan have now so much deteriorated 
and so many refugees now come from there to the town that 
it must have some effect on the population. In our flat were 
three of these unfortunates—an old widow lady, her unmar- 
ried daughter and a granddaughter of ten. The old lady 
had not dared to go to bed for three weeks ; finally she and 
the child were brought by her daughter to the town, penniless 
and with the scantiest stock of clothing. Her married 
daughter and her daughter-in-law had been in the concen- 
tration camp at Posen for nine weeks when I left Poland, and 
were expecting every day to be deported in one of the deadly 
unheated trains to an unknown destination. 

Of course everything they possessed had been seized and 
they had only the clothes they were arrested in, and one of 
them had the cover of a baby’s perambulator for the night. 
The conditions were terrible—damp floor to sleep on with a 
thin layer of damp straw, the rooms heated during the day 
to 8° C., which sank at night, the food issued on starvation 
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rations. Hardly a morning passed on which some frozen 
child’s corpse was not removed from the quarters. 

Had the husband of one of the ladies not managed at 
gteat cost to have some food smuggled in they would probably 
have starved. 

And yet the hope and faith of the Poles of that part of 
the country was as strong as at the beginning of the war, 
and their faith in England so great that it sometimes terrified 
me. An old lawyer and his wife were being expelled from 
the town, destitute and only allowed to save the furniture of 
one bedroom. I went to say good-bye and tried to give them 
some comfort. The old man said, ‘ Yes, we know that 
Poland will rise again. England has promised, and to doubt 
her word and her honour would be to doubt the Mercy of 
God.’ 
Another friend, a middle-aged doctor, who with his wife 
was in the same position, said to me, ‘To doubt England 
would be like doubting God.’ Another friend, a woman this 
time, said, ‘ We know that Poland will live again and be 
stronger than ever, but we shall not be here to see it.’ Her 
words were prophetic, for a few days later, on October 21st, 
she, her husband and their only son were arrested and we 
have never been able to trace them, but have every reason to 
believe they were murdered. Their house was plundered the 
next day ; it and all their property had already been confiscated. 
Hope for Poland is strong, but for themselves it is dying or 
already dead. ‘ We shall not be here, but England has given 
her word and Poland will live again.’ 

God grant that England may justify their faith. 


II 


I. THe GERMAN OCCUPATION 


Nearly all churches are closed; some have been turned 
into storehouses or garages. Ancient historical and beautiful 
buildings have been destroyed ; in the very few where priests 
have been left, religious ceremonies are allowed only during 
a few hours daily or weekly, after which they are closed. 
The greater part of the clergy is in prison, and the population 
is deprived of all religious help. 

The Cardinal of Cracow is allowed to celebrate the Holy 
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Eucharist only a few times a week behind the locked doors 
of the Cathedral and with no congregation, The treatment 
of arrested priests is peculiarly cruel. Many of the old and 
weak have been executed after having had to walk miles in 
their night attire during the coldest weather, with their arms 
up; they were executed in public places, the population 
being compelled to assist, and they were refused the last 
spiritual comforts and Christian burial. Many priests have 
been taken to concentration camps, where they have to work 
excessively. They are insulted, abused, starved. They are 
also compelled to clean the streets and beaten. After the 
famous Vatican broadcasts all of them received five blows 
with rubber sticks. Some were ill afterwards. 

Nor are women respected. Hundreds were executed 
together with men, under the slightest pretext, often on 
fantastic charges of having ‘ persecuted’ Germans. Women 
belonging to the intellectual or aristocratic class often reject 
the advances of German officers ; opposition is fatal. Some 
time ago a very beautiful woman, married a few months 
before the wat, was executed in Cracow for the ‘ crime’ of 
having refused to talk and dance with a German officer in a 
restaurant. 

Many women from the intellectual class, even mothers, 
ate taken to Germany for forced labour. Young girls are 
sent to the brothels for soldiers, behind the lines of the 
Western front, and poor girls in Cracow who are seeking 
work are kept by force in brothels for the soldiers there. In 
the province of Pomorze several groups of Polish boys and 
girls (each group comprising several hundreds) were sterilised. 
It is stated quite openly that the fecundity of the Polish 
population must be reduced by every possible means. Many 
girls were executed during the first weeks of the occupation 
if they were known to belong to the Scout organisation ; 
some for destroying posters insulting England and France. 

so-called ‘reprisal expeditions’ hundreds of 
passers-by have been executed, including old women and 
mothers with infants, for one German soldier killed by an 
unknown hand. For instance, in Wawer, a small town near 
Warsaw, a train was stopped and 100 travellers were taken 
out for execution, as not enough permanent residents of the 
town could be found to satisfy the vengeance of the German 
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soldiers—as a reprisal for two of their drunken colleagues 
killed during a dispute in a restaurant. 

Many children of four, five and six are taken away by 
force from their parents if the name of any of them is not 
purely Polish. Protests are useless. The children are taken 
to German schools and are lost for their family. The youth 
is also compelled to attend German schools, where everything 
is done to Germanise it utterly. One hundred and forty boys 
between thirteen and sixteen were executed some months 
ago in Western Poland because they did not want to sing a 
song in praise of Hitler. Boys and girls over sixteen are 
taken to Germany for hard work, and it is strictly prohibited 
to German villagers to treat them normally, humanly, as 
they would often like to do. The same applies to prisoners 
of war, who are sent to villages to help in agriculture ; under 
menace of severe punishments the villagers are ordered never 
to treat them humanly or to give them food at their own table, 
etc. A German girl, for the kindness shown to Polish 
prisoners, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
and German officers who refused to take possession of fully 
furnished flats—the property of Polish intellectuals who were 
brutally thrown out into the street—regarding it as being 
against their code of ethics and honour, have been shot dead 
in Warsaw as a punishment and ‘as a warning to other 
Germans.’ 

The deportation of vast numbers of people from one 
province to another causes vast suffering. The following 
facts are typical. A family, living in Western Poland, were 
visited by the Gestapo. The four children were in bed with 
coughs, The German policemen said: ‘In half an hour 
you must be ready to go away.’ They took some food, a 
small bag, 100 zlotys, wrapped up the children in warm rugs 
and furs and . . . were ready. They were put in a train, 
in cattle waggons, of course without any heating. It was 
25° C, below zero. Forty-eight people, of all classes, were 
in one waggon, which was closed and sealed. The train 
went on for thirty-six hours without stopping. It was icy- 
cold weather. Many of the people were without food or 
sufficient warm clothing. When the train stopped, six 
corpses of frozen children were taken out. The martyrdom 
was not finished. ‘All the people were locked into a cold, 
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empty railway waggon for another twenty-four hours without 
food. Then they were released and could go where they 


liked, in an unknown place, miles from the nearest town, 


with the thermometer standing at 25° below zero. The 
mother and children went to Warsaw, the children half-alive, 
saved only by the furs. 

This treatment is quite common in Poland nowadays, 
and is constantly employed by both Germans and Russians. 


Not long ago a big party of Poles were sent from the Russian 


occupied area to Warsaw in open waggons used for the 
transport of timber and coal. When they arrived many were 
half frozen, and both hands of one of them, a famous Polish 
surgeon of the Warsaw University, had to be amputated. 

In the same way the Germans sent a sealed train full of 
Ukrainians to the Russian occupied area. It stood for hours 
and days at the stations—the way being occupied by transports 
—during the greatest cold, 35° Reaumur. At Lwow, its 
destination, when the train was opened nobody was alive. 
It is a fact, however incredible it may seem. 

Here are quotations from a letter recently received from 


Warsaw: 


With us every month is worse and more difficult. It is impos- 
sible to describe the barbarity, cruelty and negation of all principles 
of ethics and culture in the midst of which we have to live. The 
programme of the Germans is short and clear—to ‘ evacuate ’ all 
Polish population from Western to Central Poland, as they want the 
former for their colonisation by Germans from other countries ; 
to exterminate the intellectual class, leaving only peasants, workmen 
and craftsmen, those who will work for the Reich ; to destroy all 
Polish culture and all the wealth of the country. This programme 
is carried out systematically and ruthlessly. All museums, collec- 
tions, laboratories, all machinery from the factories, etc., have been 
already taken to Germany—from the Polytechnical School not only 
apparatuses, books and furniture, but even the installation of 
central heating has been ‘ evacuated.” To exterminate the intel- 
ligentsia, chiefly three methods are used: depriving it of all work, 
which means starvation; extremely low salaries; and different 
kinds of repressions, like prisons, concentration camps, requisitions 
of all property, expulsion from homes, executions. I think many 
of these could be bravely supported, as our people show a teal 
heroism, if those madmen obsessed with the idea of dominating 
the whole world were not so systematic, so diabolically ruthless in 
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their method of colonisation. Against this we are all helpless. . . . 
In Warsaw arrests and requisitions occur every day. ‘Recently a 
big house in Narbut Street was requisitioned in the middle of the 
night ; everybody was thrown out into the streets and not given 
time to put their shoes on. . . . 

We often observe strange, curious facts, a behaviour which 
makes us think we are under the domination of people who are not 
normal, who suffer from a peculiar form of race-obsession. How 
else could one explain the following : Three Jews were crossing a 
street quietly. From the other side approached a young German 
soldier. Suddenly, with no visible reason, he insulted them, began 
to beat them, to spit and to shout with a fury which made him half 
mad. Here is another case: Some time ago a young student 
slipped in the street and, as he fell down, was unfortunate enough to 
knock accidentally against a passing German officer, who also fell 
down. The boy apologised and went his way. But a little further 
on they met a group of armed soldiers. The officer called them and 
ordered them to arrest the boy. He was severely beaten and insulted. 
His ring and watch were taken away and he was put into prison. 
After three days he was released, but his passport remained with 
the police. A few days later he was called to the General Staff office 
to fetch his papers. He entered a luxuriously furnished room and 
saw many high officers. One of them told him to take his passport 
from a little table. As he was bending to take it, he received a 
formidable blow from below, another one from the side in his jaw. 
Of course in the same moment his teeth were knocked out and his 
mouth full of blood. Is not that degenerate ferocity ? Is it possible 
for a cultured man, an officer in a respectable army, to behave thus ? 
. . . And the treatment meted out to men of science, professors 
of the Cracow University ; they were shaved like criminals, dressed 
in thin prison coats during the greatest cold, forced to do heavy 
physical work with extremely poor food, sleeping in icy cold halls, 
two on one small dirty bed, insulted every day. Seventeen have 
already died—among them many of international fame. The fate 
of the others is bound to be the same. 


With regard to Polish prisoners of war in German hands. 
Some time ago a party of these, found to be already unfit for 
labour, was sent to Warsaw. ‘Those who have not seen them 
can hardly imagine that human beings could be reduced to 
such ruins—they look like human beings no longer. Skeletons 
covered with wounds from beating, with parts of the body 
swollen, starved, in rags, with bare feet in the bitter cold, 
they could hardly walk without help. They had been three 
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‘days and nights on the journey without food. All had to be 
sent to hospitals where they could have their first bath in six 
months. Their rags were full of lice and other insects. 
Many died in the hospital; it is doubtful whether the rest 
will ever recover their reason. 

There is famine in hundreds of homes in Warsaw, and even 
more among the homeless. Since February it is increasing 
every day. One sees hundreds of children seated in the snow, 
weeping because they are hungry. Only black, heavy bread 
is obtainable at a comparatively low price—z2oo grs. per day ; 
it saves from death, but not from disease ; and what about 
those who have not money even for that ? There are thousands 
of such. All other articles have disappeared long ago. 
They are sometimes obtainable at exorbitant prices, in secret, 
as there is a death penalty for buying ahd selling at high 
prices. Milk, butter, eggs, meat, fruits and sugar are luxuries 
unknown since many months to the ‘average population. 
Potatoes are obtainable in small quantities. 

The Germans are taking all they can. They are not 
hiding the fact that they would be glad to see as many Poles 
as possible starved. ‘It will give more room for us,’ they 
say. It is true that about 2,000,000 of the population have 
already perished under both occupations since the end of the 
wat proper, from 35,000,000 of the total population of 
Poland. 


Il. THe Russtan OccupaTION 


During the first two months it was better than under the 
German. Unfortunately that is no longer so. There is 
famine everywhere. ‘ Well-to-do’ families are eating black 
bread, gruel and potatoes, others only bread soaked in ‘ water 
of soup,’ made with water and a handful of flour. To obtain 
bread one had to stand before the shops often from midnight 
till 9 or 10 a.m. In general one cannot find anything in the 
shops. Not only foodstuffs, but other articles like needles, 
thread, knives, etc., have all been taken long ago by the 
Bolsheviks to Russia, as they themselves are short of every- 
thing. The crowning economic blow for the population 
in the occupied territory came on December 23rd, when, 
quite suddenly, the circulation of the Polish currency, the 
zloty, was stopped without the possibility of exchanging 
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zlotys into roubles. People who had savings received one- 
tenth of their value, often not eventhat. Only the permanent 
residents of Lwow could receive anything ; the savings books 
of the others, of so many refugees from other parts of Poland, 
were destroyed. The fate of the people who came from other 
parts and provinces is most tragic. They ate thrown out of 
the rooms, not allowed to seek work, not given the right to 
rations of bread, etc., as the Bolsheviks want to compel them 
to go to Russia, and this means a sure death in the opinion 
of all. Some of the workers, mostly miners, taken by force 
to Russia, often run away and say it is starvation there, for 
they can only buy one meal a day with what they earn. 

The villagers of the occupied territories do not like to 
accept the Russian rouble, and they have stopped bringing 
food to town. Hunger is felt by many so acutely that there 
have been cases of suicide. Mothers have killed their small 
. Children because they were unable to see their sufferings. 
Nervous breakdowns are more and more frequent. They are 
increasing as the Bolsheviks are throwing out the lunatics 
from the asylums under the pretext that there is no money for 
their maintenance. . 

Hundreds of people are leaving the cities on foot, each 
carrying a small bag and going to unknown villages in the 
hope of finding some place where starvation will not be so 
painful. Some Americans, who came from Lwow not long 
ago, state that more than 5,000,000 of the population are 
bound to die if the Soviet does not allow America or other 
countries to bring food to this part of Poland. Indeed the 
situation there is more dreadful than human imagination can 
conceive. 

Arrests are so common that men from the intellectual class 
do not sleep at home, but every night in a different friend’s 
house. ‘Ogpu’ always comes during the night. One 
never knows what is the cause of the arrest. Anyone can 
denounce whom he likes by writing his name and leaving the 
card in a box at the ‘ Ogpu’s’ office. He receives 120 roubles 
teward for every denunciation of Polish and Ukrainian 
patriots or social workers. For several months executions 
have been going on. Nobody can visit the prisoners. 
Only once a month may fresh linen be brought in, but the 
ditty cannot be given back as it is all in rags. ee 
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hours before the execution the family is allowed to see the 
condemned. People say it is the worst torture. Not only 
intellectuals are executed, but workmen and villagers too. 
Not long ago all Polish Communists were arrested. The 
reason was unknown. Possibly a denunciation of their 
general opinion—to see Russian Communism in practice even 
for a few weeks is enough to be utterly cured of all sympathies 
for it, so much is it a parody of the original idea. 

All the methods used in this part are like those of the 
Germans—barbarous and ruthless. There is one difference, 
however—there is less individual, sadistic cruelty, although 
little respect is shown for human life, either for that of their 
own people, or of the enemy. 

The deportation to Russia, not only of individuals, but 
of whole villages, is carried out with the same cruelty as by the 
Germans. ‘The village is surrounded by soldiers, generally 
during the night, and all inhabitants are taken to the nearest 
station. No exception is made of either the old, the weak 
or the ill, nor even of women with newly-born infants. 
These die by the dozen during the terrible journey and their 
corpses are thrown out through the little windows of the 
cattle waggons. In some districts one could follow the route 
of these deportation trains by the hundreds of frozen corpses 
lying along the railway line. At the station at Lwow, where 
these unfortunate people are put into another Russian train, 
twelve deliveries took place last month. Of course nearly 
all died. The villagers are sometimes allowed to take a few 
belongings with them, sometimes they are not. Those who 
oppose the order and remain in their beloved home are beaten. 
No wonder the hate of the population for Bolsheviks is 
tremendous. 

The extermination of the intellectuals is also in the 
programme, and it is done quite successfully. There are 
tragedies in the schools. The following are examples: the 
teacher, a Russian Bolshevik, suggests that the children write 
a letter to Stalin. The children do not know how, and are 
perplexed. He writes himself, on the board: ‘ Dear Father 
Stalin, We thank thee most heartily for having liberated us 
from the slavery of the Polish Lords, and for having shown 
us the Sun of True Freedom and Happiness.’ ‘Now you 
will copy and sign,’ he says. The children look amazed and 
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confused. Suddenly one begins to cry. ‘What is the 
matter?’ ‘I will not sign it. It is not true. We are not 
happy. My mother always had enough fuel before and we 
were never hungry. We never had to freeze or to wait 
hours outside the shops. No, I cannot sign,’ The girl is 
beaten and handed over to the police. She is taken to prison 
for a few days ‘as a warning to others.’ In another school 
the children put a cross back on the wall. It is a heavy crime. 
The cross is broken, the boys severely punished. 

t. Many priests, Polish and Ukrainians, are arrested and taken 
to Russia. The churches have to pay such heavy taxes that 
they cannot exist. In many districts endeavours were made 
to close them, but the crowds showed great opposition. 
The women especially were ready to fight for their churches, 
even if it cost them their life. 

Prisoners who have been soldiers are treated slightly 
better here than by the Germans. If they are officers or 
intellectuals it is almost worse. In cells where normally two 
are put, there are now ten standing closely together. They 
can sit down in tutn on the floor, which is covered with 
excrement because the prisoners are not allowed to go out 
for ‘ the calls of nature.’ The air is such that one can hardly 
breathe. Twice a week they are allowed to go for a ten 
minutes’ walk: They are fed with water and beetroots and 
three times a week 200 grains of bread. Of course they 
cannot live long in such conditions. 

There is a shortage of clothing in this part of Poland. 
During the bitterly cold weather one could see many women 
in the streets of Lwow without coats. They had to sell all 
they had to buy bread for their children. Some people made 
coats fromjutesacks. The misery is incredible and impossible 


to imagine. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 


AFTER meeting Frederick William Il, that particularly dull 
and insipid descendant of Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
remarked to Murat: ‘ It is one of the eternally impenetrable 
mysteries of creation that a genius ever found his way into 
that Hohenzollern family.’ 

Frederick the Great was a genius. He had that ruthless- 
ness peculiar to all outstanding rulers of Germany, but he had 
intellect, taste, and great imagination as well. Nor does one 
feel that he was quite as insensitive as many of his predecessors 
and successors. Many of them, his own father for instance, or 
the Great Elector, seemed to love wanton destruction for its 
own sake ; they were cruel merely for the sake of expressing 
their own natures. Frederick the Great was different. In his 
early years, at least, he derived no happiness from aggression. 
His death-mask makes one think of the head of some unhappy 
bird of prey. Throughout his life he swooped down on his 
victims ; he did not trample them under foot. Perhaps for 
the victims his method of attack was no more agreeable, but 
for posterity he is less repugnant than many other members of 
his family. 

His childhood had been terrible. He had been crushed 
spiritually and mentally. He was beaten physically, and all 
his life he clearly wanted to prove to himself and to others 
that he was not quite such a weakling as his father had 
thought him. 

Perhaps if his youth had been gentler, if he had not been 
surrounded from his infancy by noise and soldiers and drums, 
had the philosophy of ‘ might is right’ not been drilled into 
his soul, he might have developed into a well-balanced 
human being. As it was he had no chance to live a peaceful 
life. When he was seven years old and always thereafter he 
was forced to live up to his father’s instructions to his military 


governors : 
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Our son is to be imbued witha true love of the soldier’s life, and 
his tutors are to impress upon him that, just as nothing in the world 
can bring a Prince such honour and renown as the sword, so he 
himself would become an object of scorn to all the world if he were 
not to love the sword and to seek in it his sole glory, 


It so happened that in 1740, when Frederick, the one genius 
of the Hohenzollen family, came to the throne, the European 
balance of power was shifting. The relations between France 
and England were strained, the war (of 1739) between Eng- 
land and Spain caused Great Britain again to consider the 
advantages of a colonial empire; Charles VI of Austria died 
in 1740 (in October), leaving only a daughter as the heir to 
the throne. All the states of Europe, however, had earlier 
ratified the Pragmatic Sanction and had promised to acknow- 
ledge Maria Theresa as the Habsburg ruler. Charles VI had 
been sure that if the Pragmatic Sanction were to be questioned 
after his death, Maria Theresa would have the support of 
Prussia and of Prussia’s new and powerful army. For both 
Kings of Prussia, Frederick I and Frederick William II, had 
been consistently loyal, or even servile, to their Emperor in 
Vienna, and there was no reason to believe that young 
Frederick would abandon this subservient attitude. 

No one, in fact, expected Frederick to make any changes 
in his father’s policies. He was twenty-eight when he came 
to the throne. Until his succession Europe had heard of him 
only to pity him as the ill-treated son of a brutal father. He 
had never been considered a person to be taken seriously. 
In Paris, London and Vienna he was thought of as a gentle 
intellectual youth who liked pretty clothes and the amenities 
of life. It was known that he was more fond of conversation 
than of action, he preferred the flute to kettle-drums, and 
other rulers in Europe were satisfied that he was quite harm- 
less—the ideal type of ruler for a little country like Prussia 
with a disproportionately large army. 

Soon after his succession, however, Frederick gave every- 
one, including his own ministers, a shock. It was suddenly 
apparent that he intended to be an absolute monarch. He 
dismissed some of his father’s advisers and retained others, 
just as he saw fit. He took advice from no one. He dis- 
catded the soft French clothes he had frequently worn in 
secret behind his father’s back and wore a stiff Prussian 
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uniform. He stopped playing the flute and studied Govern- 
ment documents until far into the night. The somewhat 
indolent, charming Crown Prince had vanished for ever, and 
the young King longed for action. His predatory instincts 
were beginning to make him feel restless. He longed to make 
use of the army he had inherited from his father. He came 
to the throne in June, and by the autumn this desire to do 
something had become an obsession. 

It was not easy to find an excuse to go to war. Prussia 
was not involved in any belligerent alliances. No one was 
bothering his country, and Frederick had every reason not to 
bother Europe. But his impulse to assert himself was 

inning to dominate him. He longed to prove to himself 


and to others that he could make all of Europe feel his 


presence if he choose. Above all, he craved power. 

In his desire for power, however, he differed from other 
German rulers. He never concealed this longing behind talk 
of economic needs, as did William II, or behind an ‘ ideology ’” 
as Hitler does. Frederick was alarmingly frank—he never 
pretended that he became an aggressor for the sake of his 


people. He wrote: 


My youth, the fire of passion, the craving for glory, yes—and to 
hide nothing from you—curiosity (in other words, a secret instinct) 
tore me from the sweetness of peace, which was mine. And the 
satisfaction of reading my name in the newspapers, and later in 


history, has seduced me. 


Frederick deliberately looked round for a foe and for 
territory to conquer. At first he considered using Prussia’s 
ancient demand for the little Duchy of Jiilich-Berg as a pretext 
for beginning a war. The Duke had recently died and it 
seemed a good moment to re-open the whole question. 

Then, however, in the autumn of 1740 Frederick saw a 
much bigger opportunity to assert himself. Emperor 
Charles VI died on October 20th from apoplexy after a mush- 
room dinner. ‘ A dish of mushrooms,’ as Voltaire remarked, 


* changed the destinies of Europe,’ and Frederick was the man 
who brought about these changes. He decided to invade the 
Austrian provinces of Silesia. 

It was obvious immediately after the Emperor’s death 
that several countries in Europe were wondering whether or 
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not they should honour their signature of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and acknowledge Maria Theresa as the German 
Empress. Elector Charles Albert of Bavaria claimed at once 
to be Charles’ rightful successor, and young Maria Thetesa’s 
position was very insecure. She was only twenty-four, she 
was pregnant, she was inexperienced and not highly educated, 
for her father, always hoping that he would one day have a 
son, had never tempted Providence by giving his daughter a 
man’s education. 

Maria Theresa’s helplessness attracted Frederick ; and this 
is surprising, for in many ways he was incomparably greater 
than any other Prussian or German ruler, and one would have 
expected him to prefer a conflict with an adversary who was 
his equal in strength. Perhaps his desire of attacking Maria 
Theresa was partly due to his hatred of all women, an aversion 
which influenced his entire character. His father had forced 
him as far as the altar but not farther, and he never saw his 
wife except on rate state occasions. And after his first victory 
over Maria Theresa’s armies in the Silesian War he chose as 
the text of the thanksgiving service I Timothy ii, 11 and 12; 
‘Let the woman learn in silence with all subjection. . . I 
suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence.’ 

Frederick had no valid excuse whatsoever for invading 
Silesia. One of the districts he coveted, the Duchy of Jagers- 
dorf, had been purchased by Frederick’s ancestors in 1525, but 
had reverted to the Habsburgs during the Thirty Years’ War 
under Emperor Ferdinand II. This dispossession of the 
House of Brandenburg had been formally and legally con- 
firmed by the Law of the Empire, ‘ the Reichsrecht.’ ‘The other 
Silesian duchies—Brieg, Liegnitz, and Wohlau—had once 
been acquired by Brandenburg as feudal tenures in 1537, but 
in 1668 the Great Elector Frederick William had definitely 
and for all time resigned any claims to these territories. In 
return he had been given the township of Schwiebus, in 
Northern Silesia : Prussia, in other words, had given her word 
irrevocably to surrender these possessions. 

Frederick’s tactics when he began the Silesian wars have 
been an example to all rulers of Prussia and Germany since. 


He first assured Maria Theresa of his ‘ peaceful intentions.’ 
His assurances that he had no desire to initiate hostilities 
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against her were particularly deceitful, because he, as the King 
of Prussia, owed her allegiance as his Habsburg overlord. 
When the Elector of Bavaria and others were questioning 
the Pragmatic Sanction and Maria Theresa’s right to succeed 
her father, Frederick sent a new ambassador to Vienna, Baron 


von Borche, who addressed her as ‘the Empress’ and the 
‘Queen of Hungary,’ thus officially acknowledging her 
sovereignty. And as late as November sth, 1740, Frederick 
wrote a personal letter to Francis of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s 
husband, emphasising his good will towards the Empress. 

Maria Theresa had believed Frederick implicitly, but by 
the end of November she was seriously troubled by reports 
that the Prussian army was mobilising and moving towards 
the Silesian frontier. She sent an envoy, the Marchese Botta 
d’Adorno, to Berlin. At first he learned very little except that 
the Prussian roads looked suspiciously like military highways. 
In Berlin, Prussia’s aggressive intentions were denied, for 
Frederick hoped to take as many countries as possible by 
surprise when he finally went to war. For this reason he set 
about creating confusion in the minds of statesmen all over 
Europe. ‘ Mental confusion, contradiction of feeling, inde- 
cisiveness, panic: these are our weapons,’ Hitler said (to 
Hermann Rauschning), echoing the instructions Frederick 
the Great gave Count Podewils, his Minister of Foreign 
Affaits, 200 years before. Podewils had asked Frederick what 
the Prussian ambassadors were to say when they were ques- 
tioned about the rumours of warlike preparations in Prussia : 

At each Court [Frederick instructed Podewils] these questions 
are to be answered in a different manner: in London it must be 
said that, as I have certain information that the Duke of Lorraine is 
going to make an agreement with France, I am making approaches 
to Vienna, so as to urge them to side with the sailors and with 
religion (the Maritime and Protestant Powers). At the Hague we 
must say that nothing against the peace of Europe is intended, that 
Frederick William made himself useful to the Emperor Leopold, 
and met with nothing but ingratitude ; I, on the contrary, mean to 
recompense myself first, and to do service afterwards. At Hanover, 
at Mayence, we must talk about the necessity of heartfelt patriotism 
and say that I want to support the Empire and protect a House 
which is weak. 


England was not satisfied with the evasive answets 
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Frederick offered her, and his attitude towards Captain Guy 
Dickens, who was the Chargé d’Affaires at the British 
Embassy in Prussia in 1740, shows that the sentiment behind 
the German phrase Gott strafe England is a very old one. 
Captain Dickens sent a record of his interview with the King 
of Prussia to the Foreign Office. Dickens had asked him 
quite frankly whether or not he intended to respect the 
Treaty of Pragmatic Sanction. 

I know [Frederick told Dickens haughtily] that you have no 
instructions which authorise you to put such a question, but if you 
have received such instructions, I have only one answer to make ; 
England has no right to ask me about my plans. I do not question 
her about her arrangements ; I content myself with hoping that 
you may not be defeated by the Spaniards. 


Frederick closed this audience with a typical Prussian 
hymn of hate against England and France. 


I know very well [he said] that you, like France, want to keep 
all the Princes in the leading strings ; but I will not be led by either 
of you ; and so far as you English are concerned, you are like the 


Athenians, who wasted their time talking while Philip of Macedonia 
was preparing to attack them. 


Actually, by the time Frederick gave Dickens this sharp 
reply, his troops were ready to march. Botta had returned to 
Vienna without any definite answer, and Frederick sent a 
special emissary, Count Gotter, to hand Maria Theresa an 
ultimatum. She refused to talk to Gotter, for she was now 
angry and frightened. Her husband received Count Gotter 
for her on December zoth, 1740. 

The twistiness of the ultimatum which Gotter presented 
to Duke Francis should have warned Europe against 
Frederick and his kind for ever. 


I bear in one hand [Gotter said to Francis] the salvation of the 
House of Habsburg, in the other the Imperial Crown for your 
Highness. [This meant that Frederick would vote for Francis at 
the next Imperial elections.] The Treasury of the King, my master, 
is at the service of the Queen; he will also secute for her the 
assistance of his allies, England, Holland, and Russia. In return, 
he demands the whole of Silesia, and nothing less. The King’s 
determination is immovable. 
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Maria Theresa did not accept this ultimatum. Frederick 
knew that she would not accept it, but for the sake of his 
reputation he wished it to seem that he had given her a 
chance to surrender without bloodshed. Europe soon 
learned, however, that this ultimatum had been a farce, for, 
without declaring war, on December 14th, six days before 
the interview between Gotter and the Queen’s husband, 
Frederick’s troops began to march, ready for battle, towards 
Silesia. He himself later admitted, with his usual cynicism, 
that ‘the diligence of his army was superior to that of his 
ambassador in Vienna: his troops entered Silesia two days 
before the arrival of Count Gotter in Vienna.’ 

By not declaring war, but marching his troops into an 
unprepared and unsuspecting district, Frederick, as an 
aggressor, had a great advantage. What also helped him to 
win the Silesian wars was his utter disregard of alliances. He 
was disloyal to his allies whenever this seemed expedient ; he 
made and broke secret treaties continuously throughout the 
two Silesian wars. His promise meant nothing to him, and he 
had an obvious contempt for loyalty. Frederick once re- 
marked quite frankly to Podewils: ‘If honesty will help us, 
we will be honest men ; if duplicity is needed, then let us be 
rogues.” 

After the Prussian victory at Mollwitz (April 5th, 1741), 
won without Frederick by his generals—for he had suffered a 
nervous collapse and had ridden away hysterically from the 
battlefield—he concluded a secret treaty with France (June 7th, 
1741), and Bavaria and Saxony joined this alliance later. 
France promised him Lower Silesia and Breslau (after she had 
defeated Austria), and in return he promised Prussia’s military 
support until France was finally victorious. He also gave his 
word to vote for the Wittelsbach candidate at the next 
Imperial election so that the power of the Habsburgs would 
be finally crushed. 

Very soon, however, this alliance became irksome to 
Frederick. It was obvious that the struggle would be a long 
one, and a protracted war was not to Prussia’s interest. He, 
therefore, decided to make a right-about turn and to help 
Maria Theresa win the war after all—in return for Lower 
Silesia. Without notifying France—Valory, the French envoy, 
was in Frederick’s camp while these negotiations were going 
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on—he concluded a secret truce with Maria Theresa (on 
October 9th, 1741, at Klein-Schnellendorf), 

In a little while it then became apparent that with Eng- 
land’s help Maria Theresa might win the war after all. If she 
did, Frederick knew, she would not want to hand over Lower 
Silesia. So he broke the Klein-Schnellendorf agreement with- 
out a moment’s hesitation and again entered the war on the 
side of France. He defeated a large Austrian army at Chotositz 
(on May 17th, 1742). On July 28th, 1742, at the Treaty of 
Breslau, Maria Theresa officially ceded Silesia, with the county 
of Glatz, to Prussia. This territory was equal to one-third of 
the former Prussian state. Frederick had added 15,500 square 
miles of industrial and agricultural districts, as well as 1,250,000 
inhabitants, to Prussia. Frederick was satisfied. His own 
people, despite the poverty and suffering caused by this war 
of his own making, and despite his own ill-concealed contempt 
for them, were calling him ‘ Frederick the Great.’ Again he 
deserted his French allies and went home to Berlin to converse 
with Voltaire, who had come to see this amazing young man. 

From this safe distance he watched the war. He had been 
right, for, temporarily undisturbed by Prussia, Maria Theresa, 
with England as her chief ally, was now successfully driving 
back the French and the Bavarian forces. And the Treaty of 
Worms, which she signed with the King of Sardinia, and 
according to which King Charles Emmanuel promised to sup- 
port her against France and to guarantee Austria’s posses- 
sions on the basis of former treaties, did not mention the 
Treaty of Breslau, whereby she had surrendered Silesia to 
Prussia. 

Frederick began to feel very uncomfortable. He decided 
to intervene once more. The second Silesian War began. 
Frederick invaded Saxony, his former ally— poor little 
Saxony,’ sympathetic people said at the time—marched 
through Bohemia and occupied Prague. He then marched 
on towards Vienna, but his luck did not continue. Saxony 
was outraged by Frederick’s invasion, and he suddenly found 
himself with the Saxons attacking in his rear and a formidable 
Austrian army before him. It was then, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, that Frederick felt a warmth of gratitude 
towards his father, for with Frederick William’s army he won 
a series of victories, beginning with the defeat of the Saxons 
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and the Austrians at Hohenfriedberg (June sth, 1745), which 
irrevocably secured Silesia for Prussia (by the Treaty of 
Dresden, December 25th, 1745). 

In common with most German rulers, Frederick feared 
England as much as he disliked her. Before the final peace 
he had therefore concluded a Convention with England (Con- 
vention of Hanover, August 26th, 1745). England promised 
to uphold Frederick’s sovereignty in Silesia, and he in return, 
once again breaking his promise to France, pledged himself 
to vote for Duke Francis of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s hus- 
band, at the Imperial elections which were imminent. 

The Silesian wars had very definitely roused fear, distrust 
and hatred of Prussia in Europe. And many people in all 
European countries sympathised with Maria Theresa when 
she wrote: ‘I am not made so unhappy by the actual loss of 
Silesia as I am by the fact that a neighbour whose character 
is so low has taken possession of this province.’ 

She seemed to realise intuitively that this war was the first 
conflict between the Hohenzollerns and the Habsburgs, a 
struggle which again found expression in the war of 1866 and 
was not finally ended until, not a Prussian, but, ironically 
enough, an Austrian, Adolf Hitler, finally subjected Austria 
to Prussian Germany in 1938. 

In the Silesian wars Frederick had shifted one of the main 
supports of the European balance of power. He was not to 
upset it entirely until the Seven Years’ War, which began 
eleven years later. During this period of peace he consoli- 
dated his forces at home and put vitality into the soulless 
though effective administrative machine his father had 
created. 

His ability to grasp the details of this machine were 
remarkable. He spent many evenings in Sans Souci among 
his learned and musical friends, but, despite his un-Prussian 
interest in intellectual pursuits, he inherited his father’s 
ability to work. Work for him was like a drug which soothed 
his inner discontent, his fundamental dissatisfaction with him- 
self and with life. He was always restless. Had he lived in 
our own age he would, no doubt, have been an inveterate 
cigarette smoker. As it was, he consumed snuff incessantly. 
‘You are correct,’ he once wrote to his friend Jordan, ‘ in 
thinking that I work hard. I do it to live, for nothing is more 
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like death than idleness.’ And he was therefore never idle. 
From 1742 to 1752 he personally considered and signed 12,000 
royal dectees. | 

His talent for acquiring expert knowledge of every phase 
of his country’s administration amounted to genius. His 
memoranda about the reclamation of waste land in Prussia, 
the establishment of a silk industry, the expansion of manufac- 
ture and trade, the necessity of protective tariffs, reflected an 
intimate and imaginative understanding of each subject: He 
was never an amateur like his successor William II. 

He was justified when he called himself ‘ the first servant 
of the state,’ and his conscientious attention to the welfare of 
his people was all the more remarkable as he was fully aware 
of the innate stupidity of his subjects. He considered them 
‘clumsy and lazy people, unwilling to learn,’ and his prejudice 
against everything German was so intense that he loathed the 
Nibelungenlied, despised the poetry of Hans Sachs, had no 
appreciation of the paintings of Diirer or Griinewald, and 
when during his last illness he was finally persuaded to read 
Goethe’s Werther (in a French translation) he remarked inele- 
gantly to his physician, Ritter von Zimmermann: ‘I would 
rather talk to you about my evacuations than about these 
wretched German poets.’ 

The Nazis often praise Frederick the Great, but it is 
obvious that they are not familiar with his enlightened views, 
or they could not admire him. His judicial reforms make it 
clear how much baser the Germany of to-day is than the Ger- 
many of his day. Four days after his father’s death, for 
instance, Frederick issued an edict to his judges that torture, a 
criminal procedure very popular during the reign of Frederick 
William, was to be abolished, and Frederick’s contempt 
for the Germans would have been increased had he known 
that 200 years after his time torture would again be intro- 
duced as a daily practice in the concentration camps of his 
country. 

His legal reforms were far-reaching. Frederick William 
had considered it his right, and the privilege of his officers 
and the nobility generally, to use his fists in any argument 
with the peasants and simple citizens, just as the S.S. and S.A. 
are encouraged to bully ordinary Germans to-day. Frederick 
stopped all this; a learned professor of law, Cocceji, was 
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appointed to make sweeping legal reforms in the conduct of 
civil law-suits. 


Heretofore a number of officials have abused the peasants with 
sticks and clubs [he wrote in his instructions of July, 1749, to the 
Supreme Court of the Mark Brandenburg], but we do not permit 
such tyranny of our subjects, and we command that henceforth, if 
it be proved that an official thus abuses peasants, he shall be con- 
demned to six years’ fortress imprisonment, no matter if he is of 
the highest rank. 


Except in his treatment of the Jews (this terrible anti- 
Semitism seems to be inherent in the German character), 
Frederick, unlike the Nazis, established complete religious 
freedom in Prussia. All his subjects were allowed to ‘ find 
blessedness in the faith of their own individual choosing.’ 
Catholics in Protestant Prussia were permitted to build ‘ their 
churches as high as they pleased and with as many towers and 
bells as they chose.’ ‘ If Turks and heathens should come to 
populate the land,’ he announced, ‘we would build them 
mosques and churches.’ 

Even his treatment of the Jews, bad as it was, never 
approached the brutality of the Nazis. The Jews in Frede- 
tick’s Prussia had to have permits to live in segregated 
areas ; but these permits were not merely a scrap of paper, for, 
though Frederick’s laws may have been harsh, he was building 
up a judicial state. Laws were made to be kept, and not to 
be abolished overnight or ignored, as they are in Hitler’s 
Germany. 

Frederick was trying to make Prussia a patt of ‘the 
enlightened eighteenth century.’ He respected and en- 
couraged the freedom of thought. He specifically proclaimed 
that public speeches were to be allowed in Prussia, and the 
censorship of such newspapers as existed was abolished. 

If Frederick had been free from the Prussian predatory 
instinct he might have been one of the greatest rulers of all 
ages. But the idea of conquest never left him, and as a result 
he spent too much of Prussia’s money on the army and too 
little on educating and enlightening the stupid, weak people 
he had been called to govern. The total annual revenue of 
Prussia during his reign was about 11,000,000 thalers, and 
8,500,000 of this sum was spent on the upkeep and develop- 
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ment of Prussia’s armed forces. This figure clearly shows that 
while, for a decade, Frederick was apparently a peaceful 
monatch, his mind and his interests were continuously centred 
on future wars. As a result, the Seven Years’ War which 
began in 1756 was inevitable. 

The international complications which finally led up to 
the Seven Years’ War were a maze of diplomatic negotiations, 
secret reports and ‘ defensive ’ alliances, which were obviously 
intended to become offensive in the extreme. Two outstand- 
ing events had occurred in the decade before the Seven Years’ 
War began in 1756—one was the conflict between England and 
France for supremacy on the American continent, and the 
other was the ascendancy of Prussia in Europe which had 
been brought about by Frederick’s victory in the Silesian 
wats. 

Actually the rise of Prussia, which was the political effect 
of Frederick’s personal ambition, made this war a terrible 
and protracted conflict. Naturally Maria Theresa was unable 
to forget what Prussia, for so many years a vassal of the Habs- 
burgs, had done to her. Silesia rankled so intensely in her 
mind that she came to terms with France after an enmity 
which had separated Paris and Vienna for 200 years. This 
new alliance between France and Austria was a far greater 
surprise to Europe than the friendship between Hitler and 
Stalin has been in our own day, for astute students of modern 
political thought have always found a great affinity between 
National Socialism and Bolshevism. 

The bond between France and Austria at the time of Maria 
Theresa was a negative one: a hatred of Frederick of Prussia. 
Again, his contempt for women was a factor in international 
developments. Madame de Pompadour had heard that he had 
made scathing remarks about her; she knew that he was 
enraged ‘ because a King of Prussia should be obliged to 
consider a demoiselle de Poisson at all, especially as she is 
arrogant and lacking in the respect she owes crowned heads.’ 
It was obvious, therefore, that she exerted her great influence 
to make Louis XV accept the proposals of Count Kaunitz, 
Maria Theresa’s clever ambassador in France. 

Soon Russia, too, joined France and Austria in an alliance 
against Frederick, for he had been equally unkind about the 
Empress Elisabeth. ‘ La Rassienne, que j’abborre, he had said 
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of her, adding that she had too many lovers and drank far too 
much vodka. 

In Saxony, too, where the invading Prussian armies had 
not been forgotten, the prospect of a war against Frederick 
was not unpopular, and Saxony willingly joined the French- 
Russian-Austtian coalition. Frederick had hoped that the 
Scandinavian countries would support him, but his sister 
Ulrike, the wife of the Swedish Crown Prince, tried in vain to 
keep her husband’s country out of the coalition. Denmark, 
in turn, was bound to Sweden by a maritime pact, and she, 
too, joined Austria. Holland promised Austria that she would 
remain neutral. 

England was Prussia’s only ally. As England was at wat 
against France, she had to join forces with France’s enemy. 
Besides, Prussia would have attacked Hanover unless the 
Electorate had been safeguarded by such an alliance. Pitt 
concluded the Convention of Westminster with Frederick on 
January 16th, 1756. 
pe | Frederick knew that England, whose energies were being 
exhausted by her colonial war, would not at once be able 
actively to help him. It seemed mad for him to wage a wat 
against France, Austria, Russia, Saxony, Sweden and Den- 
mark, except that a real or imaginary ‘ encirclement’ always 
stimulates Germans to belligerent action. But his ambition 
to be the omnipotent ruler of a great European country was 
now so intense that he was willing to risk death and destruc- 
tion for himself and his people. Besides, the ‘ frightened 
state ’ to which, as he proudly said, he had ‘ reduced Europe’ 
gave him a sense of power, though he never underestimated 
the potential strength of his many enemies. 


A brilliant achievement like the Silesian campaigns [he wrote 
with his usual disregard of the convention of modesty] is like an 
original book which is successful, but the imitations of which may 
fall very flat. The capture of Silesia aroused jealousy all over 
Europe, and we have frightened all our neighbours. My life is 
too short to lull them again into a feeling of safety towards me. 


The life and well-being and happiness of his subjects 
meant nothing to him now that he was again dominated by a 
desire for conquest. He never considered the suffering he 
would inflict on them by engaging in a war against such over- 
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whelming odds. In the course of the war he caused untold 
hardship in Prussia ; the coinage was debased, paper money 
was circulated, and this inflation meant poverty and malnutti- 
tion and illness for his people. And his losses on the fields of 
battle were enormous. During his victory at Prague, for 
instance, in 1757, General von Schwerin and 18,000 Prussian 
soldiers were killed, and Frederick’s defeat at Kunersdorf 
(August 12th, 1759) cost him 21,000 men. These are merely 
two of the many victories and defeats he experienced in the 
course of this war, but, except as these casualties weakened his 
armies, he was indifferent to the death of his soldiers, and he 
knew his submissive people well enough to realise that they 
would never rebel against him. They might grumble, they 
might feel profound discontent, but always they would obey 
their commanding non-commissioned or commissioned 
officers. And to him, as to his father, a Prussian soldier was 
not an individual, but merely an insignificant part of the war 
machine. In fact, as Frederick grew older he was increas- 
ingly dominated by his hated father’s point of view. 

Surrounded by enemies, Frederick carried on this war for 
seven weaty years. Except for three or four months every 
winter which he spent in Dresden, Leipzig or Breslau, he was 
always on active service, on the field of battle or toiling along 
the roads between Silesia and the province of Brandenburg. 
He marched back and forth with his army across Prussia in 
the heat of summer and the bitter cold of the winter. He 
suffered acutely from gout and from indigestion; he had no 
time for the intellectual interests which he passionately loved ; 
he was always lonely, but his ambition drove him on and on. 

‘If you saw me now you would hardly recognise me,’ 
Frederick wrote to Voltaire towards the end of the war; ‘I 
am old, broken, grey-haired, wrinkled. I am losing my teeth 
and my gaiety.’ But all this did not matter to him as com- 
pated with his insatiable desire for power. To understand 
Frederick means to understand why Hitler, for instance, began 
this last war, when peace seemed indicated from his own point 
of view. Frederick’s campaigns in the Seven Years’ War 
symbolise that terrific Prussian will for domination at any 
cost and at any sacrifice. 

In the end Frederick won this war more or less by a stroke 
of luck. At one time, in 1759 and 1760, when his armies were 
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defeated at Kunersdorf, Landeshut and Glatz, it seemed that 
he was lost. But because of what he himself called the enemy’s 
‘ divine stupidity ’ he was able to pull his troops together and 
get through these difficult years with victories at Liegnitz and 
Torgau. But if Elisabeth of Russia had not died in 1762 and 
her half-witted successor Peter had not adored Frederick and 
concluded an armistice, Prussia would have been finally 
defeated. As it was, he gained enough time before Catherine, 
who hated him, succeeded Peter, and at the Peace of Huber- 
tusberg in 1763 Frederick was acknowledged as the Con- 
tinental victor. No one would ever again question his right 
to Silesia, but otherwise he gained no new territory. But he 
had got what he wanted none the less: Europe would 
always be afraid of Prussia, and the mightiest rulers in Europe 
knew that he was their equal in armed strength. They hated 
him as much as they feared him, but Prussia had become a 
Great Power. 

This achievement, however, did not satisfy him inde- 
finitely. Soon his hunger for more land began to make him 
restless again, but as his country was now too poor to risk 
another wat he knew that to gain more territory he must 
steal it. Poland was the obvious victim, for King Augustus 
and his son Charles had both died in 1763 and the question of 
the Polish Succession had not been settled. The Polish throne 
was not passed on automatically from father to son; instead, 
each new monarch was elected by the nobility. A gtoup of 
Polish nobles came to Berlin to offer the throne to Frederick’s 
brother Henry, but Frederick refused this offer because he did 
not wish to become involved in another conflict with Russia, 
and Catherine wanted the Polish throne for her favourite 
Poniatowski. Frederick knew that the time for him to act 


had not yet come, so he supported Catherine’s efforts and 


helped Poniatowski to acquire the throne. In 1764 Frederick 
and Catherine crystallised their co-operation in a treaty pro- 
mising to support each other in case of Polish disturbances. 
In 1768 the Poles rebelled against their new King; 
Catherine defended her favourite by armed force. Russian 
detachments were sent to the south of Poland to suppress the 
rebels. They fled to northern Turkey, the Russians followed, 


and in their excitement they burned down several Turkish 
villages. The Sultan was enraged and declared war on 
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Russia. ‘ You will be surprised to learn,’ Frederick wrote to 
Voltaire, ‘that there is a war in Europe in which I am not 
taking part.’ 

Nor did he approve of this war: if Catherine won he 
would not have a chance to snatch a part of Poland. For 
some time he had been making a plan simply to carve up 
Poland between Russia, Austria and Prussia. He wanted by 
this act of ‘ bloodless aggression ’ to connect Silesia, the New 
March and Pomerania with East Prussia. 

He sent his brother Henry to Russia to discuss this project 
with Catherine, and he himself exerted all his charm to 
win the support of Maria Theresa’s son Joseph. Catherine 
agreed at once, but Maria Theresa did not like this idea in 


the least. She knew, however, that if she did not submit to 


Frederick’s wishes she would be dragged into a war with 


Turkey. She finally agreed, but ‘ her conscience as a Christian 
never ceased reproaching her’ because of the Partition of 
Poland. To her this Partition was a common theft, so she 
declared, for ‘a ruler has no greater rights than a private 


individual.’ 


In 1772, when the Partition was a fait accompli, and Poland 
had lost one-third of her territory and Frederick and Catherine 
were congratulating themselves and each other, the document 
establishing this Partition was brought to Maria Theresa for 


her signature. In the outrageous passage dealing with Aus- 
tria’s, Russia’s and Prussia’s ‘ legitimate’ (rechtmdssig) claims 
to Poland, she boldly struck out this word, and she wrote 
with prophetic insight of this Partition : 

I sign because so many wise and great men want me to do so; 
but, a long time after my death, the world will witness the results 
of an act which has gone against all precedent of what is accepted 


as sacred and just. 


Frederick did not worry about the future. He had doubled 
the size of the Prussia left him by his father, and that satisfied 
him. It was almost with reluctance, therefore, when he was 


sixty-six, that he fought another war, the War of the Bavarian 


Succession, in 1778. This wat was extremely important for 


Prussia’s future development. 
The Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, had died in 
1777 without a legitimate son, but his relative Charles ‘Theo- 
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dore was undoubtedly his rightful heir. Austria, on the other 
hand, had been looking forward to the Elector’s death as an 
opportunity to acquire the southern part of Bavaria, and after 
his death an Austrian army was sent there at once. Charles 
Theodore was intimidated by the sudden appearance of Maria 
Theresa’s troops; and he declared himself ready to give her 
what she wanted. Besides, he did not really care whether a 
part of Bavaria was lost or not. He was chiefly concerned 
with the care of a large number of illegitimate children, whom 
he was unable to support properly and who were being a 
great nuisance. In return for his willingness to share Bavaria 
with Austria, Joseph, as his mother’s deputy, promised to 
provide for these children. Charles Theodore was satisfied, 
and he was ready to sign this rather peculiar agreement with 
Joseph. 

Frederick was furious; he refused to allow Maria Theresa 
to pocket half of Bavaria. Besides, Charles Theodore’s 
frivolity angered him profoundly, for Frederick hated to see 
amateurs leading armies or occupying thrones. He sent a 
message to Charles Theodore reminding him of his inviolable 
rights as an Elector, and pointing out that, in the end, he 
could make better provision for his children if he kept his 
country intact. He promised the Elector Prussian support 
and told him to resist Maria Theresa. 

Austria refused to withdraw her troops, wat began, and 
within a year Frederick had again defeated Austria. 

The Bavarian succession was in itself unimportant, but in 
this war Frederick laid the corner-stone of the future German 
Empire. For the first time in history Prussia, as the most 
powerful of the German states, had risen to ‘defend the 
rights ’ of another German state against Austria. The other 
Electors began to think of Prussia as their protector. Before 
Frederick’s death this faith found an outward expression in 
the Deutscher Firstenbund, the first union of North German 
states, ‘ The League of German Princes,’ which was founded 
in 1785. During Frederick’s lifetime, therefore, Prussia had 
not only become a great European Power, but this Farsten- 
bund was the beginning of Prussia’s domination of Germany ; 
it was the first step towards the new German Empire founded 
in 1871. 

Frederick himself never really cared about any of his 
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achievements. As an old and very unhappy man he bitterly 
cursed his own overwhelming desire for power and aggres- 
sion. Now that his predatory impulse had died, his conquests 
were as dust and ashes. He blamed his father for ruining his 
life. 

Impressions received in childhood [he wrote] cannot be erased 
from the soul. . . . No one asks us whether we wish to be born into 
this world. We are put here God knows why, we suffer in the spirit 
and the flesh, and then we die without knowing why we are forced 
to go through life. . . . 

He died in 1786. His one wish was to be buried quietly 
without pomp in the garden of Sans Souci, but Frederick 
William II, his nephew and successor, wanted the reflected 
glory of the great man’s funeral. The funeral was a magni- 
ficent patade. Frederick’s coffin was taken to the Garnison 
Kirche in Potsdam. Only one Hohenzollern had been buried 
there before him—his father. Even in death Frederick could 
not free himself from his Prussian heritage of militarism and 
force : alone in a small vault he and his father were placed side 
by side irrevocably, and when Adolf Hitler came into power, 
and the German Reichstag met in Potsdam, the German 
dictator went to this vault and expressed his gratitude towards 
Frederick, who would have hated his uncouthness and 
illiteracy. 

Nevertheless, Hitler and Frederick the Great have much 
in common. They have both been dominated by that 
‘ systematic perfidy ’—as the late Lord Rosebery expressed it 
—which has been the basis in every generation of Prussian 
and German policy. In connection with Frederick the Great, 
Lord Rosebery coined the famous phrase of ‘ the pike in the 
pond.’ He said that Prussia, at Frederick’s death, was like ‘a 
pike in a pond armed with sharp teeth and endless voracity, 
poised for a dart when the proper prey should appear.’ 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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‘THE MIDDLE KINGDOM’ 


In respect of ‘ natural’ frontiers—if such things there be— 
France is clearly more fortunate than Germany. Neither 
Germany nor Prussia has ever had a ‘natural’ frontier. The 
frontiers of France are at least roughly defined, if not defended, 
by the Channel, the Ocean, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, 
the Alps and the Jura. But then? A German is tempted to 
insist, as did Hardenberg in 1814, that ‘ nature’ indicates the 
Jura and the Vosges as the ‘ scientific frontier ’ of France on 
the east—or even perhaps the line of the Cevennes and the 
Argonne. North of the Vosges, even north of the Argonne, 
nature has confessedly given no precise indication of her 
intentions. Frenchmen have, however, been quick to interpret 
her intention in accordance with their own national interests. 


La politique francaise avait été dessinée par la geographie ; 
l’instinct national la suggera avant que la raison de l’état la conseilla. 
Elle se fonde sur un fait: l’empire de Charlemagne. Le point de 
départ de ce grand procés qui occupe toute l’histoire de France, 
c’est l’insoluble litige de la succession de ’Empereur. 


So writes one of the most philosophical of modern French 
historians, M. Albert Sorel; and Sorel states an iadisputable 
fact. Richelieu’s ‘ Testament’ may or may not be a spurious 
document. In either case it is equally indicative of the pre- 
vailing sentiment of seventeenth-century France. 


It was the supreme object of my ministerial career [he is supposed 
to have written] to restore to Gaul the frontiers designed for her by 
nature ; to identify Gaul with France ; and in all the lands which 
had belonged to old Gaul there to re-establish the new. 


The appeal to history was, in fact, dangerous ; the frontiers 
of ancient Gaul varied greatly, if indeed they were ever 
precisely defined. No matter: the object persistently pur- 
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sued by France for centuries has been what is roughly described 
as ‘ the Rhine frontier.’ 

That frontier France went far towards obtaining in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648) she acquired Austrian Alsace (except the Free 
City of Strasburg); the three Lorrainie Bishoprics, Metz, 
Toul and Verdun, passed formally into her keeping ; between 
Philipsburg and Basle the right bank of the Rhine was de- 
militarised—in short, the Rhine, dominated throughout its 
middle length by France, ceased in 1648 to be a German 
tiver. Louis XIV carried the process further. He annexed 
Strasburg, which commanded the road from Paris to Vienna, 
and strengthened his north-eastern frontier by the acquisition 
of Artois and a number of important fortresses. The whole 
of Lorraine finally fell in to France in 1766; in 1797 the 
Austrian Netherlands (modern Belgium) were annexed to the 
French Republic, and in 1810 Holland was incorporated in 
the French Empire. At the Treaty of Vienna (1815), thanks 
to the insistence of the Duke of Wellington, France, though 
deprived, of course, of the Netherlands, was permitted to 
retain Alsace and Lorraine. Until 1871 Germany was, as 
regards the common frontier, at the mercy of France. From 
1871 to 1918 France was at the mercy of Germany. 

Are these alternations of fortune to be perpetuated ? Is the 
grim tragedy to be played again at the conclusion of each 
succeeding war? If not, how is the ‘insoluble litige’ to be 
decided ? How can the frontier problem be solved ? 

The historian naturally surveys the course of history, in 
the hope, however faint, that even if ‘ history refuses to repeat 
itself,’ it may help with a suggestion. 

The story of the frontier is long and complicated: the 
only chance of avoiding confusion and boredom is to concen- 
trate attention on a few outstanding points. There is some 
comfort in the reflection that, though the problem has existed 
since the dawn of history, it has become acute only since the 
Prussianised and united German Empire confronted a less 
recently unified France. That did not happen until 1871. 
France had, indeed, come into being as a self-conscious, 
centralised monarchical nation-state in the sixteenth century ; 
Germany, for reasons which may not detain us, only reached 
the same stage of development towards the end of the nine- 
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teenth—if then. Bismarck laid the foundations of the struc- 
ture of German unity; only in 1933 did Herr Hitler supply 
the coping-stone. To-day the immediate contingency of two 
highly developed and powerful States is a standing menace to 
European peace. 

At least four attempts have been made to avert—of coutse 
without conscious anticipation—a danger only recently 
appreciated | 

The first was in 843, when, by the famous Treaty of 
Verdun, the mighty Empire of Charlemagne was partitioned 
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Reproduced from Professor F, J. C. Hearnshaw’s ‘Germany the Aggressor’ 
(Chambers, 75. 6d.), by kind permission of the author and publishers. 


among the three sons of Chatlemagne’s feeble son and suc- 
cessor, Louis the Pious. His eldest son Lothaire hoped to 
obtain the whole of his grandfather’s empire, but, defeated 
by his brethren at the Battle of Fontenoy (841), Lothaire 
had to consent to partition. One brother, Charles the Bold, 
received Francia Occidentalis or Neustria and Aquitania— 
perhaps two-thirds of modern France; Lewis the German 
got the bulk of Austrasia, with Bavaria—roughly, the country 
between the Rhine and the Oder; Lothaire, as the eldest 
son and emperor, got a long and narrow strip extending from 
the mouth of the Weser to the Tiber, from Frisia to Rome, a 
strip which, if awkward in configuration, included the two 
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capitals of Aix-la~Chapelle (Aachen) and Rome. At the 
Treaty of Verdun, then, we get our first glimpse of two 
kingdoms roughly corresponding to modern France and 
modern Germany, but kept apart by the ‘ Middle Kingdom ’ 
of the Rhone-land and the Rhine-land, known as Lotharingia 
ot Lorraine. 

Passing over the six centuries which form the ‘ Middle 
Ages,’ we come to the period of which Sir Walter Scott treats 
in Quentin Durward and Anne of Geierstein. During the pre- 
ceding centuries Germany had made no progress whatever 
towards political unity and national self-consciousness. 
France under the House of Capet had made much, There had 
also come into being that Old League of High Germany 
(1291) which, with its nucleus in the forest cantons of Uri, 
Schwyz and Unterwalden, had by the early years of the six- 
teenth century expanded into the Swiss Confederation, con- 
sisting of no fewer than eight cantons and including the great 
cities of Berne, Zurich and Lucerne. In the Low Countries, 
around the deltas of the Rhine and the Scheldt, were a number 
of duchies, counties, prince bishoprics and what not, destined 
ultimately to coalesce into the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium, but which in the fifteenth century formed part of 
the great inheritance of Charles the Bold of ‘ Burgundy.’ 

The mention of ‘ Burgundy ’ is apt to cause a shudder to 
any student of political geography. The name has attached 
to many different regions at different times, if not to several 
regions at the same time. In relation to the career of Charles 
the Bold, and still more in connection with the possible 
formation of a Middle Kingdom, some clarification, however 
rough and ready, is essential. To that end we must distin- 
guish between the Kingdom, the Duchy and the County Palatine 
of Burgundy. The Kingdom corresponded (though its boun- 
daries perpetually fluctuated) to the Rhone-land, the region 
between the Rhone, the Saone, the Alps and the Mediter- 
ranean. This kingdom was an appanage of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, who from time to time was crowned at Arles, its 
capital.1 The southern part of the old Kingdom, Provence, 
was, however, gradually conquered and absorbed by France 


1 Here, and indeed throughout this paper, only a very rough outline is attempted. 
For the Kingdom of Burgundy the curious may refer to R. Poupardin, Le Royaume de 
Provence (1901) and Le Royaume de Bourgogne (1907). 
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in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Free.County of 
Burgundy (Franché Comté) was, after many vicissitudes of 
fortune, eventually conquered by Louis XIV from the Haps- 
burgs (1674) and took its place in the chain of French pro- 
vinces as the Jura. 

The Kingdom and the County are of minor concern to us. 

Far otherwise is it with the Duchy. One of the greatest 
of the fiefs of the King of Paris or France, it lapsed to the 
Crown in 1361, but two years later, with incredible improvi- 
dence, it was regranted by King John to his son, Philip the 
Bold, who thus became the first of the Valois Dukes of Bur- 
gundy. His great-grandson, Charles the Bold, was the last of 
them. But, meanwhile, much had happened of vital conse- 
quence in the present connection—the creation of a Middle 
Kingdom. ‘The creation of such a kingdom was, as E. A, 
Freeman truly said, 


never more distinctly aimed at, and it never seemed nearer to its 
accomplishment than when Charles the Bold actually reigned from 
the Zuyder Zee to the Lake of Neufchitel, and was not without 
hopes of extending his frontier to the Gulf of Lyons.* 


This great Middle Kingdom was a recent creation, having 
been built up in the course of a century in various ways—by 
inheritance, by astute marriages, by conquest and purchase. 
The foundations were laid by Philip the Bold (1363-1404), 
who, thanks to his marriage with Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Louis de Maéle, Count of Flanders, added to his 
duchy and county of Burgundy the counties of Flanders and 
Artois. His grandson, Philip the Good (1418-1467), inherited 
the duchies of Brabant and Limburg, and by the conquest 
obtained the districts of Hainault, Holland, Zeeland and 
Friesland. From its heiress, Elizabeth of Gorlitz, he purchased 
the duchy of Luxemburg, and, with the acquiescence of the 
Emperor Frederick ITI, he assumed the protectorate of the 
gteat Prince-Bishoprics of Cambrai, Liége and Utrecht, into 

2 Historical Essays (First Series), p. 337. This essay, especially valuable for the 
great design of Charles the Bold, is also confirmatory (or perhaps anticipatory) of the 
main argument of this paper. It is perhaps half a century since I last read it, and when 
I planned this paper I had entirely forgotten it, until it occurred to me to refer to it on 
Charles the Bold. Yet by a curious freak of memory some recollection of Freeman’s 
argument would seem to have lodged in a remote corner of my brain! Freeman’s essay 
is the more remarkable as having been written before 1870, when, in its modern form, 
the problem of the Franco-German frontier first became acute. 
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which he was careful to induct his own kinsmen. The 
feeble Emperor did, however, manage to evade Philip’s eager 
request for a royal crown. 

To this vast dominion Charles the Bold succeeded, and 
had he possessed a tithe of the patience, craft and skill of his 
gteat rival Louis XI of France he might well have established 
on a sure if not permanent foundation that Middle Kingdom 
so indispensable to European equilibrium. But Charles ‘ the 
Audacious’ was as hot-tempered, impetuous, and rash as 
his persistent enemy was calm, cool and calculating. 


The King [as Sir Walter Scott truly says] hated Charles even 
more than he contemned him, and his scorn and hatted were the 
more ‘intense that they were mingled with fear; for he knew that 
the onset of the mad bull, to whom he likened the Duke of Burgundy, 
must ever be formidable, though the animal makes it with shut eyes. 


Formidable it was. The Duke’s victory over Louis XI 
at Montléry enabled him to recover the Somme towns so 
craftily snatched from the senile hands of Philip the Good 
just before his death. Duke Charles purchased Upper 
Alsace from the Emperor Sigismund (1469), conquered 
Guelders and the County of Zutphen (1473), and by his 
victory over René II, Duke of Upper Lorraine (1475); obtained 
that Duchy and so filled up the only remaining gap between 
the Netherlands and Burgundy. After that the end soon 
came. Infuriated by the defeat inflicted on him by the Swiss 
Confederates at Granson and Morat (1476), and apprehensive 
lest René might recover Lorraine, Charles flung his army 
against the strong fortress of Nancy, where he met his death 
(1477). 

His defeat and death dissipated the dream of a great 
Middle Kingdom. The Duchy of Burgundy lapsed to the 
French king, and was incorporated finally into his ever- 
expanding kingdom. But Mary, Charles’ only daughter and 
heiress, brought the rest of her father’s dominions as her 
dowry when she married Maximilian of Austria, 

With their grandson, the great Emperor Charles V, it was 
no longer a question of a Middle Kingdom, It became a 
contest between the imperial Hapsburgs and the kings of a 
consolidated France for the domination of continental 
Europe. That contest ended only when, two centuries later, 
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Louis XIV put his grandson Philip, V, on the throne of Spain, 
while the Southern Netherlands reverted to the Austrian branch 
of the Hapsburgs. Thanks to William of Orange and the 
Duke of Marlborough, the northern provinces remained 
united under the Prince of Orange. 

That brings us by an easy if rapid transition to another 
great European settlement, that which was effected at Paris 
and Vienna after the defeat of Napoleon. In the meantime 
the Austrian Netherlands had (1797) been annexed by 
Republican France, while the United Provinces (Holland) 
had been first conquered and reorganised as the Batavian 
Republic by the French enthusiasts, then erected into a client 
kingdom (1806) for Louis Buonaparte, and finally (1810) 
incorporated in the Napoleonic Empire. 

The settlement of 1814-1815 is, in the present connection, 
of outstanding importance: it brought Prussia for the first 
time into contact with France, and it witnessed the attempt 
of Castlereagh, by re-uniting the Northern and Southern 
Netherlands (Holland and Belgium), to interpose a strong 
barrier between the French and the Germans. 

The Hohenzollern Kings of Prussia had during the 
previous century made amazingly rapid territorial progress, 
only interrupted by Napoleon’s victories at Jena and 
Auerstadt and by his (temporary) dismemberment of Prussia. 
In 1814, however, Prussia had to surrender almost all her 
acquisitions in Poland, and to make minor concessions to 
Hanover and Bavaria. For this she demanded as compensa- 
tion the kingdom of Saxony. This demand nearly led to war 
between the allies. Inthe end, Prussia had to content herself 
with the northern and smaller half of Saxony, and for the rest 
rather reluctantly accepted compensation in the Rhineland. 
That meant a vast province on both sides of the Rhine, 
including Westphalia, Cleves, Bonn, Coblenz and the 
secularised ecclesiastical electorates of Cologne, Treves, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. By the acquisition of Rhenish Prussia (as it 
was renamed) Prussia was constituted the guardian of the 
middle Rhine, the protector against possible aggression 
from France of western Germany. ‘The Rhine province was, 
indeed, cut off from Brandenburg-Prussia by Hanover and 
Hesse. But that served as an excuse for the annexations of 


1867. Nor was the significance of the Rhineland acquisition 
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merely geographical and strategical. The inhabitants of 
Rhenish Prussia were mainly Catholics and culturally much 
superior to Prussians and Brandenburgers. For twenty years 
they had been French subjects; they had knowz the value 
of Napoleonic organisation: not least, Westphalia brought 
to Prussia a great accession of industrial and economic 
resources, as the mere mention of Essen, Elberfeld, Diisseldorf 
and Duisburg suffices to demonstrate. If it be asked how the 
allies in 1814 came to bring Prussis on to the Rhine, the 
simple answer is that they were thinking only of France, 
and looking only to the experience of the past. That they 
could not peer into the distance where Sedan would loom as 
large as Waterloo is excusable. 

More immediately important than Prussian aggrandise- 
ment on the Rhine in Castlereagh’s eyes was his project 
of a new barrier state, to be formed by a kingdom of the 
re-united Netherlands. The Emperor of Austria was only 
too glad to be rid of his troublesome province in the north on 
the promise of Venetia; Prince William VI of Orange was 
naturally willing to accept the Belgian province with a crown 
thrown in; the allies agreed to the scheme. Prussia had 
suspicions, but they were allayed by the cession to her of 
Nassau, by the severance of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
(which was to become a member of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion) from Belgium, and by the appointment of a Prussian to 
command the Prussian and Dutch troops garrisoning the city 
of Luxemburg. Terms of union for the new state were 
embodied in a fundamental statute, and the Powers in con- 
gtess at Paris formally recognized the new kingdom of the 
Netherlands (May, 1815). 

Castlereagh’s scheme reflected the highest credit on his 
statesmanship ; yet the difficulties likely to be encountered in 
the experiment were many and manifest. Between the Dutch 
of the Northern and the Flemings and Walloons of the 
Southern provinces there was little in common. Divided by 
language, though not by blood, opposed in creed and his- 
torical tradition, commercial rivals and socially unsympathetic, 
the two peoples never so much as attempted assimilation. 
Well-meaning and hard-working, King William was auto- 
ctatic in temper, and to the Belgians a foreigner. The Belgians 
were not represented in Parliament in proportion to their 
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superior numbers; administration was centralised at the 
Hague and all the higher posts—amilitary, civil and diplomatic 
—were monopolised by Dutchmen. In short, the Belgians 
were treated as an inferior if not a conquered people. It is 
little wonder, then, that at the first opportunity they revolted 
against the Government of the Hague and demanded inde- 
pendence. The opportunity came with the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, Belgium came into existence as a separate 
kingdom with a king of its own provided by Lord 
Palmerston in the Anglicised Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
the widowed husband of Princess Charlotte, the destined 
bride of Prince William of the Netherlands. Castlereagh’s 
scheme had hopelessly broken down, with results only too 
painfully revealed in 1914. 

Only brief reference need be made to the abortive attempts 
made by France after 1918 to foment a separatist movement 
in the Rhineland, in the Ruhr and in the Palatinate. An 
attempt to set up a Rhineland republic in 1920 proved a com- 
plete fiasco. Similar attempts in the autumn of 1923, during 
the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr, achieved tem- 
potary success at Aix, Coblenz, Diisseldorf and in:a few other 
places. But the movement was manifestly artificial; apart 
from French and Belgian arms it was supported only by the 
dregs of the population. Only in the Bavarian palatinate was 
there even an appearance of success ; elsewhere terrorism and 
anarchy prevailed. English opinion about it was reflected in 
The Times, which (October 30th, 1923) wrote: ‘ The so-called 
Rhineland Republic is a disgraceful proceeding.’ Needless to 
add that the Republic did not survive the French occupation 
of the Ruhr. Yet, for reasons which, though obvious, it is 
untimely to emphasise, the experiment deserves a passing 
mention. 

What conclusions, if any, does this rapid summary sug- 
gest? Evidently the tripartite division of 843 is to-day 
outside the domain of practical politics. Yet, excluding the 
trans-Alpine portion, Lotharingia looks very tempting to the 
eyes of a distracted Europe. Mutatis mutandis, the ‘ Bur- 
gundy ’ of Charles the Bold is even more attractive, but hardly 
less impracticable. If, to the great detriment of European 
stability, Holland and Belgium would not, or could not, form 
a single state, what possible chance is there of forming a 
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barrier state extending from ‘ the Zuyder Zee to the Lake of 
Neufchatel’? Must, then, all hope of solving the secular 
problem be abandoned? Must the awkward contiguity of 
Prussianised Germans and Frenchmen be allowed to involve 
the world periodically in war? Is there, in truth, no sors 
tertia ? 

The idea of federal union is to-day attracting much atten- 
tion and, among the young, is gaining many fervent adherents, 
To one who for more than half a century has given much 
thought to the study of federal institutions the idea is naturally 
attractive ; but he may be permitted to repeat.a warning, of 
course unheeded, uttered in 1918, when a League of Nations 
was under discussion but not yet formed. Referring to the 
failure of earlier projects for the organisation of peace, he 
deprecated impatience and urged cautious and gradual 
advance, 


Similar experiments [he wrote] will escape similar disaster only 
if membership in the League is, in the first instance, confined to 
states reasonably equal in power, not disparate in government, 
inheriting similar traditions and inspired by common ideals. To 


attempt more is to risk all.® 


Much mote was attempted : the result is disastrous failure. 
The lesson thus taught should be seriously conned by 
ardent Federal Unionists. If they would succeed, they must 
tread delicately. Even a European Union is at the moment 
out of the question. Regional leagues are, however, well 
within it. If the reluctance of Bulgaria could be overcome by 
fright or persuasion, the Balkan League, already in being, 
would be strong enough to ensure peace in that explosive 
region. There will be no peace in Central Europe until the 
blunders of 1918-1919 (in no way due to the peacemakers in 
Paris) ate repaired. In some form or another (not necessarily 
dynastic) the indispensable Hapsburg Empire must be re- 
created. A federal union between Austria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia is not merely practicable, but 
indispensable. If Roumania and Yugoslavia (in respect at 
least of Croatia) could adhere to it without impairing the 
solidarity of the Balkan b/oc, so much the better. And if in 
Central, why not in Northern and Western Europe? The 


3 The European Commonwealth (Oxford, 1918), p. 370. 
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lesson taught by current events to weak and isolated neutrals 
cannot safely be ignored. As independent units in a League 
of Nations their position was hopelessly anomalous, and con- 
stituted, not an asset, but a liability in the Peace balance-sheet. 
A federal union formed of Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland would be a real asset. But complete federalism 
may at the moment involve over-haste. The example of 
Switzerland is impressive: beginning with a small League, the 
Swiss moved on to Confederation, until finally (but not until 
after three centuries of Confederation) they attained, in mid- 
nineteenth century, complete Federalism. 

The wise will ponder these things. 

A League of the states just mentioned would not, of 
course, represent anything like a modern ‘ Middle Kingdom’ ; 
it would not reproduce the kingdom of Lotharingia, nor the 
gteat Burgundian state ruled for a brief period by Charles 
the Bold; it would even fall short, in some respects, of the 
Barrier kingdom created by the wisdom of Castlereagh, but 
wrecked by mutual incompatibility and by the arrogance of 
the Dutch. It would obviously be greatly strengthened by 
the filling in of the gap between Luxemburg and Switzer- 
land, by the adhesion of a new state carved out of Rhenish 
Prussia (no organic part of Brandenburg Prussia and only 
loosely attached to the old Germany), the Palatinate, and the 
old Grand Duchy of Baden. But such a suggestion may 
savour of unwisdom, even of provocation. Let the Federal 
Union, or even the League, of the states already independent, 
suffice for a beginning. In politics, evolution is preferable to 
creation. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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THE JURIST WHO REBELLED 


Ir is a curious thing about Germany that its rebels, whether 
real or mythical, leave as great a mark on our minds as those 
who have wielded power. Gétz von Berlichingen, who . 
rebelled against the town, and Faust, who rebelled against 
nature, are more distinct figures to us than the princes of the 
Empire. By strange irony Freiherr vom Stein was a rebel, 
like the Schillsche officers, and in our own day, by yet stranger 
irony, Pastor Niemoeller and General von Fritsch were adroitly 
put in the position of rebels. Almost as remarkable as the 
passive acceptance and feigned approval of National-Socialism 
by the mass of Germans who would claim to be honourable 
men, is the stubbornness of the individual rebel, the sharp 
relief into which his resistance is thrown. There are, of 
course, the smaller species of the irritant kind, who can be 
removed with a shot or the flat of a spade in concentration 
camps. They have left us in thousands, nameless martyrs 
of the faith in individual existence. Those who emerged 
from anonymity and are remembered are those who based 
their resistance on some great principle, or power. It 
complicated their cases. Schuschnigg is kept in a cage, the 
missing link with the ‘ Austrian man,’ Niemoeller, in a cell 
is kept alive by his own indomitable faith and the influence 
of the officer corps. I recall another rebel, who deserves to 
be redeemed from obscurity, who based his resistance on 
the Law, and tilted against the Ministry of Justice, the Reich 
Chancellery and the Gestapo in the name of law. It was an 
unequal struggle, but not less noteworthy for that. 

Dr. M. Siems, a teacher in a commercial school at 
Wandsbek, Hamburg, is quite unknown to the world. We 
have the story of the rebel soldier and the rebel priest: I 
am telling the story of the rebel jurist for the first time. It 
should be told, because the resistance of the Law to National- 
Socialism is, in its way, no less remarkable than the resistance 
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of the Army and the Churches and far more so than the 
spineless capitulations of industry. If his first name was not 
Matthew, the man of law, surely it was Michael. His case 
reminds us of that Michael Kohlhase, the Brandenburg 
horse-dealer, who pursued his rights so tenaciously that his 
lawsuit with the Junker von Zaschwitz ended by becoming a 
feud against the whole of Saxony, and brought him to the 
scaffold in Berlin on March 22nd, 1540. ‘Sense of right 
made an outlaw of him,’ wrote Kleist in his novel, Michael 
Kohlhaas. ‘The horse-dealer takes his place in the Olympus 
of rebellious characters. Four hundred years later he is 
reincarnated in the obscure schoolmaster of Wandsbek. 

Of ordinary appearance, mild, learned, pedantic, limited, 
there was nothing about Dr. Siems to distinguish him from 
the millions of Germans who mutely laid the yoke of National- 
Socialism on their shoulders and its iron bit upon their 
mouths. True, he had drawn attention to himself by taking 
third place for the Rudolf Stammler prize in 1913 with an 
essay on ‘ Rechtsgefiihl’ entitled Zwerst collegium logicum. 
What did the poet say ? Rechtsgefuhl was to make an outlaw 
of him. 

Professor Stammler suggested to him that he should 
pursue his studies of law by going to Leipzig, but the young 
man had no independent means. After the war he settled 
down as a teacher in Wandsbek Commercial College, 
Hamburg, married and proved himself a painstaking, con- 
scientious worker, with a passionate interest in law and 
philosophy which filled out his humdrum life. 

Broadly defined, the theory of Siems was based on an 
idealism of the human conscience. He must have seen 
around him in post-war Hamburg the red stream of heady 
Communism mingling with the grey stream of civic responsi- 
bility (strong in all German communities), and with the 
Hanseatic spirit of independence and enterprise, commerce 
based on individual rights. Siems had always maintained 
that the importance attached to the letter of the Penal Code 
by the legal profession obscured the moral basis upon which 
the whole structure was founded. He drew up a pamphlet, 
a little charter of human rights, and round it ‘ his struggle’ 
developed. In 1926 he circulated copies of it to jurists in 
Hamburg. The legal profession was indignant and some of 
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them reported to the police. After much bin und her the 
school teacher was admonished by his superior authority, 
the civil administration in Schleswig. He defended himself 
by saying that his pamphlet was ironic, it did not advocate 
anarchy. 

Siems quoted Professor Wolff, of Innsbruck University, 
who had told his students that if the basis of natural law, upon 
which the civil code and the penal code were founded, was 
entirely discarded, a future state might be able to promulgate 
a law making it a capital crime to give birth to twins and none 
of its citizens would realise the monstrosity of it. Siems 
pursued the argument. Theft, fraud, embezzlement, even 
murder, would cease to be crimes of conscience, if the Penal 
Code was made the supreme and only basis of morality. 
‘ The citizens of such a State would cease to exercise the 
faculties of the conscience.’ 

That State was slowly coming into being. A Magna 
Charta, a Habeas Corpus Act, bastions around which jurists 
might have skirmished in defence of human rights, did not 
exist in Germany. Legislation had been made an unpopular 
science by decades of devoted pedantry. It had no popular 
basis. The National-Socialists could whittle and revise the 
musty patagraphs as they willed. There was no historic 
buttress of morality against them. Worse still, while they 
reshaped the Law to meet the demands of Total War, they 
were establishing their own morality as the standard for the 
future. National conscience, sense of responsibility, supreme 
equity—how the cant rolled out ! 

While the National-Socialists were revising the law, to 
make their own law within the law, and their state within the 
State secure in coming centuries, the Wandsbek school 
teacher worked out with dangerous logic his theory of 
natural morality as the basis of law. He was drifting in a 
spate of legal terminology towards the same shoals as the 
sect. of the International Bible Searchers, who denied the 
supremacy of the State, and ended up under the little tent of 
blue with Pastor Niemoeller in Sachsenhausen. Since the 
mass of his works, the dross out of which this legal Faust 
tried to distil the golden rule, was confiscated by the Secret 
Police in 1937, we have only his little charter to go by. As 
his Kampf with Hitlerism was fought upon this pamphlet of 
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six pages, we may examine a few passages from it before 
following his adventures further. He entitled it The Concep- 
tion of Law in Sound Human Understanding and the National- 
Socialist Doctrine of Law. 


If the man in the street, through his healthy understanding for 
human nature, did not hold fast to the idea of natural laws, the 
present teaching would lead to anarchy [wrote Siems]. Hitler 
has uttered a word and cut short all the legal theorising. But his 
jurists, led by Dr. Frank, continue in the error of the past century. 
They declare that anything is right and lawful that benefits the 
whole people. In pursuing this aim, no bounds are admitted and 
natural law is denied. Hitler can succeed thus in suppressing 
communism, but he can only vanquish it if he improves National- 
Socialist legal doctrines by approximating them to the natural sense 
of law in the people. The conscience, the knowledge of right is 
born with man. It is not like a language, to be learned, it is apparent, 
of constant value, unaltered by space and time ; valid in all nations 
and in all times. The man of the people associates with his idea of 
Right a consciousness of general application, and of eternity... . 
What is right, according to the logic of the people, is not only 
right for Germans, it applies to the relations of Germans with 
Frenchmen, yes, to the relations of Germans with Jews. The 
popular law is an individual law, and theoretically it remains law 
though the whole world go to pieces in striving about it. 

If everyone insisted on his rights, much that is beneficial to the 
community would not be brought about. We must therefore 
allow restrictions in our rights, while the legislator must remain 
aware that these rights exist. The new peasant inheritance laws 
ate neither right nor just, though necessary in the interests of the 
German people. But it is a travesty of law to exalt them as supreme 
justice. It should be left to the individual to reconcile his sound 
human understanding with them in the interests of the Fatherland, 
though they may be disadvantageous to him personally. Roman law 
is much despised to-day, but it is not greatly alien to the German 
spirit of law. It only emphasises the idea of rights in contrast to 
equity and the welfare of the people. In the long run neither the 
Communist nor the National-Socialist State can afford to leave 
Right entirely out of consideration. 


Round these ideas, based on a faith in the inherent decency 
of the people, the Wandsbek school teacher fretted and chafed 
at each new Reichsgesetzblatt and Juristenblatt as 1934, 1935 
and 1936 passed. In October, 1936, he sent his little charter 
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to Dr. Frank, supreme legislator of the Third Reich, with 
a letter protesting that the National-Socialist code was 
neglecting the basis of natural law—der Naturrechtsgedanke. 
He received a cool reply from Dr. Frank, and in December, 
1936, this Don Quixote laid his pen in rest against Hitler 
himself, against the Law and Prophets in one man, and wrote 
to the Chancellor. 


Mein Fiihrer [he wrote] the doctrine of law as taught by Minister 
Dr. Frank and his followers is untenable, and corresponds in no 
way to the conceptions of the pec ple. It will lead to serious con- 
sequences and will finally be disadvantageous to National-Socialism 


Siems then described how he had endeavoured to obtain 
permission to discuss his theories in the Press and how the 
League of Jurists declined to reply to his request. The 
Chancellery answered his letter, saying that his thesis had 
been submitted to the Law Office in Munich. 

But the Hamburg school teacher was not satisfied with 
such progress. His little charter, summed up in six dupli- 
cated sheets, suddenly appeared in December in the mail of 
450 Hamburg lawyers and barristers. It bore his name and 
the aforesaid title: The Conception of Law in Sound Human 
Understanding and National-Socialist Doctrine of Law. He was 
not waiting for permission to spread his gospel, it must out. 
Early in January, 1937, the Gestapo visited his home in 
Wandsbek and confiscated all his nomological writings. 
One of the 450 jurists had given notice to the police of the 
pamphlet which he had received. Only one! Siems was 
taken into custody for several hours, and then released. His 
magnum opus was sent to Berlin and studied at the headquarters 
of the State Police with the alacrity and keenness that has 
made that organisation so incomparably efficient. Siems 
celebrated his release by inviting the Gestapo in a courteous 
letter to support his theory of natural law. They could not, 
he said, make a martyr of him for the truth, and he would 
not cease to propagate the truth. The problem would be 

solved if his teaching were officially recognised. The 
Gestapo, too, was silent. ‘Now and then a few of those 
persons whom he had circularised slipped in to assure him 
of their secret sympathy. One of them provided me with 
the material upon which this article is based. 
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On January 30th, 1937, Dr. Siems took cognisance of 
Hitler’s yearly speech to the Reichstag. To his indignation 
he found that Hitler was dismissing the problem of Law 
with the customary superficial solution of the politician. 
Said Hitler : 

There is only one wielder of sovereignty in the German people, 
and that is the people itself. The will of this people finds expression 
through the Party, the political organisation of the people. There 
is, moreover, only one legislator. It is the duty of Justice to aid 
the maintenance and security of the people from those elements 
who asocially try to avoid common obligations or transgress against 
common interests. Higher than the person and the cause in 
German life stands the people. 


How provoking! Hitler was begging the question. 
He had an idea that any explanation was good enough for 
the people. The champion of ‘human understanding’ 
reacted promptly. He seized his pen and wrote : 

Mein Fiihrer, 

To my great regret I must emphatically protest against your 
utterances about Law in your great speech. As I told the Secret 


Police when they arrested me, my struggle (mein Kampf) against 
National-Socialist legal doctrine is now so acute that it cannot 
possibly be passed over in silence. Either my thesis must be 
acknowledged as right, or I must be put before a court or sent to a 
concentration camp. But even in the last case, my conception of 
law will win over the people finally. I would be sorry not to 
accomplish this in good understanding with the Party. 


The jurist assumed, indeed it may have been so, that the 
Reichstag speech contained a reply to his charter. 

On March 2oth, 1937, the Gestapo called on Dr. Siems 
again at the request of the Reich Chancellery, and then 
obtained the verdict of an alienist. Dr. Siems, said the 
specialist, was sane. But he suffered from a strong urge to 
assert himself—starke Geltungsbedurfnis. He was teleased, 
I could not say set free. A written reprimand reached him 
from his superior authority, the Administration in Schleswig. 

But he was nearing the rocks. The baneful lie stalking 
in the Third Reich left him no peace. Like Niemoeller, 
Pastor Schneider, Ernst Wiechert, Werner Finck, he remained 
consequent. Whether religion, law, philosophy, literature 
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or God-sent humour, the enemy was the same. They would 
not be silent, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the book, on the 
stage. They were victims of their upbringing. On 
November 12th, 1937, he posted 450 copies of his thesis to 
clergymen, doctors and schoolmasters. Perhaps he con- 
sidered lawyers past converting. The same evening he went 
calmly to a Hamburg political meeting with a dummy pistol 
in his pocket. As Gauleiter Kaufmann was speaking, a 
man at the back of the hall fired a shot, and began to talk 
himself. Kaufmann jumped in the air, there was a brouhaha, 
and the man was seized and hustled out by Nazis. It was 
Dr. Siems. The story spread round that the Gauleiter had 
been wounded and next day there was a rumour in Hamburg 
that he was dead. The story spread to Berlin that there had 
been a serious riot in Hamburg. The Gauleiter had been 
shot. 

That was the end. Dr. Siems explained to the police 
that he had merely wished to draw public attention to his 
cause. He spent a week in a concentration camp, and then 
a magistrate signed an order that he should be confined 
temporarily to a lunatic asylum. In 1938 the lawful 
temporary confinement lapsed, and was prolonged indefinitely 
with no lawful precedent. Recht ist was dem deutschen Volke 
nutzt. ‘The alienist found him sane, but, he said, ‘in the 
olden days, such trouble-makers as you went to the faggot.’ 
The jurist argued back reasonably. The mediaeval method of 
deterrent punishment emphasised the evil, it did not emphasise 
the good. The conversation turned to Luther, Copernicus, 
John Huss. The doctor’s assistant listened, amazed. This 
was gteat stuff. This man was not mad, unless from much 
learning. 

There we must leave him. Four hundred years before, 
Michael Kohlhaas was broken on the wheel before the 
populace of Berlin for his exaggerated Rechtsgefubi. His mild 
reincarnation, the man with the dummy pistol and the little 
charter, was shackled in privacy to the Swastika. If he still 
reads the German papers, he will see that Hitler’s Vo/ksrecht 
has been supplanted by Hitler’s Kriegsrecht. When we read 
the Voelkischer Beobachter of April 30th, we realise that the 
scales of justice have been tipped to the whole angle. In it 
Dr. Alfred Kluetz of the Ministry of Justice defines a new 
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enemy of the State. ‘The destructive outsider,’ the man 
who stands aloof or criticises must be struck down, too. 
A morbid phase is setting in. We find such phrases current 
in Germany as die Verrohung des Volkes, die Verwahrlosung der 
Jugend. Wat is merely the final touch to this process of 
brutalisation and decay of morality. The April speech of 
Marshal Goering to youth shows that. Death sentences on 
youths of sixteen, on cigarette merchants who raise their 
prices, the shooting of criminals publicly announced after a 
court sentence of imprisonment has been passed on them— 
all these are tokens of the failure of National-Socialist Weltan- 
schauung. Yt has undermined the ‘sound human conscience 
of the people.’ The jurist who rebelled is vindicated. Herr 


Hitler can succeed in suppressing lawlessness ; but he cannot 
vanquish it, since his laws are founded on expediency and 
not on the common conceptions of right and wrong. 


IAN G. COLVIN. 





PROGRESS AND PESSIMISM 


Tuar the present tragic condition of Europe should induce 
in many people pessimistic states of mind is but natural. The 
gloomiest anticipations are made as to humanity’s future ; 
and, by an equally understandable reaction, scorn is cast on 
optimistic theories and schemes of immediately preceding 
generations. Those theorists (it is said), with their ideals of 


‘progress,’ ‘freedom,’ and ‘ enlightenment,’ were followers 
of vain dreams. Their ‘ cisterns ’ were leaky, and could hold 
no water. We are reaping the inevitable and evil results of 
their misguiding. In short, the tendency is not ‘to praise 
famous men’ of the near past, but to despise them and their 
works, 


Is such pessimism, whether as to the past or for the future, 


justified ? It may be suggested that it is not. There have 
been deeply tragic periods of European history many times 
during the past 2,000 years: periods wherein it may well 
have seemed that hope was vain and universal ruin imminent. 


At the end of the ninth century, as Milman said (Latin 
Christianity, iii, 9) : 


The deepest abasement, or rather almost annihilation, had 
already fallen on the Papacy. Italy, which for a time pretended to 
the Empire, without a native prince of sufficient power or dignity 
to maintain its influence, constantly summoning new sovereigns 
from beyond the Alps to assume that perilous honour, until the 
right of election was resumed by Germany, was one battlefield of 
small contending princes, each endeavouring to form or to 
aggrandize an hereditary principality. The terror of the Hungarians 
increased at once the confusion, and, by compelling the more 
strong and artificial fortification of the cities, tended to their more 
complete isolation. Each city became an independent government ; 


each chieftain aspired to be a sovereign. 
At, and after, the end of the eleventh centuty came the 
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tumultuous eta of the Crusaders, who (J. M. Robertson, 
Short History of Christianity, p. 218) : 


rolled like a flood across Europe, massacring, torturing, and 
plundering Jews wherever they found them, and forcibly helping 
themselves to food where plunder was easy. Multitudes perished 
by the way; multitudes more were sold as slaves in Byzantium to 
pay for the feeding of the rest there; and of the seven thousand 
who reached Asiatic soil with Peter the Hermit, four thousand were 
slain by the Turks at Nicea; some 300,000 thus perishing in all. 


There was, true, another side to this: but at best it was a 
gtim time. Later, in the fourteenth century, there was the 


Black Death: as Lingard describes it (History of England, iii, 
78): 


We first discover it in the empire of Cathay; thence we may 
trace its progress through different provinces of Asia to the Delta 
and the banks of the Nile; a south wind transported it into Greece 
and the Grecian islands; from which it swept the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, depopulated Italy, and crossed the barrier of the 
Alps into France. . . . In [England] in the first week of August 
[1348] the plague made its appearance in Dorsetshire ; in November 
it reached London, and thence gradually proceeded towards the 
north of the island. . . . The labours of husbandry were neglected ; 
no courts of justice were opened; the parliament was repeatedly 
prorogued by proclamation ; and men, intent only on their own 
safety, fled from the care of the infected, and slighted every call of 
honour, duty, and humanity. 


Nearly two centuries after this, when the Protestant Reforma- 
tion broke out, 


The official organisation of the Catholic Church had been thrown 
{as Hilaire Belloc says (How the Reformation Happened, p. 218) ] 
suddenly into disarray. It had been caught, as they used to say of 
sailing ships, by a squall ‘ all standing.’ It was morally very weak. 
There had been gross and universal corruption, there had further 
been for so long a growing scepticism and indifference that the 
power of the clerical organisation to reform itself was numbed 
and atrophied. Attack from without was therefore easy, rapid and 
explosive ; reform from within was apparently impossible; the 
complicated machinery was ill-kept and incapable of rapid readjust- 
ment. Under so violent a strain the gear jammed. And the Papacy, 
which controlled all, was in the worst case of all : 
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and this in despite of the deadly peril looming from the Near 
East : for (in the vivid words of the Anglican Second Homily 
against Peril of Idolatry) 


the greater part of Christendom, within less than three hundred 
years’ space, [had been] brought into captivity and most miserable 
thraldom under the Turk, and the noble Empire of Greece clean 
everted, 


Then, when the Reformation revolt was in full swing, came 
the horrible Thirty Years’ War, when (J. McCabe, History of 
the Popes, p. 441): 


Bohemia, until then one of the most advanced civilizations in 
Europe, suffered its first betrayal (its allies in the north were divided), 
and martyrdom. Its 30,000 villages were reduced to 6,000, its 730 
cities to 130, its 3,000,000 people to 780,000. The victorious 
advance of Spain and Austria drove France into jealous hostility 
to them and into alliance with the northern Protestants, civilization 
was put back a hundred years, and Spain ruined by three decades 
of quite savage fighting. Armies of nearly every country and race 
in Europe,—Spaniards, French, Slavs, Hungarians, Scandinavians, 


etc..— wandered over Germany. 


The foregoing are, of course, only instances quoted at 
random as illustrative that many periods of Europe’s past 
have seemed fully as despairful as, to some people, does our 
own: yet recovery came. Why, then, be pessimistic now ? 

No doubt the apostles of progress, in the second half of 
the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
were ovet-enthusiastic in their visions of the future : 


From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happier havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours ; 
Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood. 


There was, however, some excuse for them. Geographical 
discovery was opening up new territories, hitherto hidden in 
obscurity, in many parts of the world ; mechanical inventions 
were increasing tenfold the ‘productivity of human labour ; 
political theories of liberty were in the aspiring minds of 
ardent pioneers ; and the theory of biological evolution was 
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replacing the former, static conception of ‘ special creation.’ 
All these things inevitably tended to give ‘ progressive 
optimism’ a great ascendancy in the human mind and to 
produce visions of rapid, indefinite betterment and a rosy 


time to come, when our race would be 


Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 

And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of earth and crown’d with all her 
flowers. 


The idea, it cannot be denied, was fallacious to a great 
extent. The road of progress is not a smooth process of 
‘spinning down the ringing grooves of change.’ It is a 
rugged path, strewn with boulders, interspersed with chasms, 
and often turning aside or even retreating for a time upon 
itself. The theory of evolution, it needs hardly to be said, 
fully allows for that fact. True, some sayings of apostles of 
evolution might at first sight seem to imply that their con- 
ception of the process was that of a smooth, uninterrupted 
“upward urge’; as, for example, Haeckel (Riddle of the 
Universe, Chapter XX) : 


Towering above all the achievements and discoveries of the 
[nineteenth] century we have . . . the universal law of evolution. 
As this supreme law has been firmly established and all others are 
subordinate to it, we arrive at a conviction of the universal unity 


of nature and the eternal validity of its laws ; 
and Dennis Hird (Easy Outline of Evolution, p. 230) : 


We rest in sure and certain hope that no force and no combination 
of forces can stop the process of Evolution, . . . which has 


produced the beauty of the earth and the heavens from formless 
ether. 


Such statements, however, were generalisations, concerned 
with vast periods of geological and astronomical time; and 
they were quite consistent with realisation of the vicissitudes 
of the process when considered as to shorter time and pat- 
ticular detail. 

Direct evidence forcibly shows that it is with super-organic aggre- 
gates as with organic aggregates—progression in some cases, 
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retrogression in others. “Evolution does not imply, as commonly 
conceived, an intrinsic tendency in everything to become something 
higher (F. Howard Collins, Epitome . the Philosophy of Herbert 


Spencer, pp. 350-1). 


Haeckel himself, in the first chapter of his Riddle, recognised 
fully this conflict of action and reaction, ‘ going on’ and 
‘ swinging back’: 


An entirely new character has been given to the whole of our 
modern civilisation, not only by our astounding theoretical progress 
in sound knowledge of nature, but also by the remarkably fertile 
practical application of that knowledge in technical science, industry, 
commerce, and so forth. On the other hand, however, we have 
made little or no progress in moral and social life, in comparison 
with earlier centuries; at times there has been serious reaction. 
And from this obvious conflict there have arisen, not only an 
uneasy sense of dismemberment and falseness, but even the danger 
of grave catastrophes in the political and social world. [These 
words were written in 1899.] 


The road of human progress, therefore, is a chequered 


one, not merely with ups and downs throughout the ages, 
but also with ups and downs simultaneously in different 
departments of life. How, then, should we view the position 
in which we find ourselves at present ?—and does that 
position justify us in pouring scorn on the ‘ progressive,’ 
‘liberal,’ ‘ reason-loving ’ ideals of the creative days of our 
Victorian predecessors, or in deriding their philosophies as 
“empty cisterns,’ as some people now are inclined to do ? 
It is a rash prejudice !—for, defective in many ways 
though they, like every age, were, the second fifty years of 
the nineteenth century contributed probably more to human 
welfare, material and moral, than any other similar period in 
history. Take the instance of Religion. For many generations 
the bitterness of narrow, sectarian dogmatism had dominated 
that sphere of life: the spirit as to which Francis William 
Newman could write (Phases of Faith, Chapter II) from 


experience : 
Mysterious aspersions were made even against my moral character, 


and were alleged to me as additional reasons for refusing com- 
munion with me; and when I demanded a tribunal, and that my 
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accuser would meet me face to face, all enquiry was refused, on the 
plea that it was needless and undesirable. . . . These alienated 
friends did not know they were acting unjustly, cruelly, crookedly, 
or they would have hated themselves for it; they thought they 
were doing God service. 


The essential cause of such a spirit was the conviction of 
possession of exclusive, infallible dogmatic truth, which it 
would be sin to doubt. The second half of the nineteenth 
century largely tended to invalidate such a conviction, by 
critical investigation of the Bible and Church history, by the 
new science of Comparative Religion (bringing realisation of 
the kinship of all faiths and the elements of error as well as of 
truth in all and each), and by the broadening of men’s minds 
through travel, geographical discovery, and the much easier 
means of transport. In this department alone (even if it were 
the only one of which it could be so said), the second fifty 
years of the nineteenth century conferred inestimable benefits 
on the race. It made a wide extension of intellectual and 
spiritual freedom possible: which the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century (though it began the process) had not done, 
because its battles were fought mainly not for such freedom 
but for the victory of one or another rival dogmatism. 

It was but natural that that liberal, experimental, largely 
anti-dogmatic nineteenth-century era should scorn the thought 
of the old, syllogistic scholastic philosophers ; but that scorn 
was certainly carried to excess. For instance, in his History 
of Philosophy in two bulky volumes extending to 1,168 pages, 
George Henry Lewes could spare only eighteen pages to the 
whole of the medizval Scholastics, and only this (part of it in 
a footnote; vol. II, pp. 76-77) to the greatest of them all, 
the Doctor Angelicus, St. Thomas Aquinas : 


The full development of his [Albertus Magnus’] efforts is seen in 
Aquinas, the greatest of the scholastics. But I cannot pause here 
to sketch the portrait of the Angelic Doctor (born 1227, died 1274). 
As the writings of Aquinas are neither very accessible nor very 
inviting, the student who has never seen them, or who, having 
seen them, has felt his courage shrink from grappling with them, 
may be glad to hear that several important little treatises have been 
translated by Professor Rossi, and are thus made readily accessible 
in his volume Opascoli Filosofici, Florence, 1864. 
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This was all that, in 1871, a historian of philosophy, in a large 
work, thought it needful to say about the greatest philo- 
sophical intellect of the Middle Ages ! 

Here we certainly find a main weakness of the ardent 
Victorian period. It was so engrossed in mechanical inven- 
tion and practical experiment that it despised unduly the 
discipline of pure logic. It was, however, merely a reaction 
from equal faults of an opposite kind. The old scholastic, 
syllogistic thinkers lived too much in cloud-land. They 
neglected scientific experiment. The later, scientific school 
neglected the syllogism. A truly wise method will combine 
both: it will experiment assiduously, and test its hypotheses 
by severe logic. 

The present widespread feeling of pessimism is due 
largely or even chiefly to the apparent fact that the immense 
scientific discoveries, and the venturesome, far-reaching 
theories, of our Victorian predecessors have not in fact led 
to a better world. For all those bright efforts and aspirations, 
we find ourselves in a world which for twenty-five years has 
been dominated by war or the menace of war, and the very 
inventions, made as a result of ‘the creative half-century,’ 
have been turned to the purposes of destruction. Again to 
quote Haeckel’s words : ‘ We have made little or no progress 
in moral and social life, in comparison with earlier centuries.’ 
He ought rather to have said, ‘ We have made such progress 
to a great extent, but it has been thwarted by unforeseen 
calamities.’ 

What seems to have been the matter is that European 
mankind is suffering from ‘ social and political indigestion,’ 
having taken too great a variety of food into its system, so 
that much has disagreed with it and some has even turned to 
poison. As the vehement Thomas Carlyle said seventy-three 
years ago in his essay on Shooting Niagara: 


It is indeed strange how prepossessions and delusions seize upon 
whole communities of men; no basis in the notion they have 
formed, yet everybody adopting it, everybody finding the whole 
world agree with him in it, and accepting it as an axiom of Euclid ; 
and, in the universal repetition and reverberation, taking all contra- 
diction of it as an insult. . . . My neighbours, by the million against 
one, all expect that [the future] will be New-birth, a Satu rnian time, 
with gold nuggets themselves more plentiful than ever. 
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These exaggerated words merely meant that many of the then 
popular expectations of immense social progress were 
fallacious ; but it does not follow that it was all a matter of 
‘delusion.’ That hopes have been inadequately fulfilled may 
be due to remediable causes. 

Indeed, people of all types, conservative or reformist, 
tend to take fright at anything which seems novel to their 
prejudices. The most radical reformer does so as readily as 
the conservative, if the novel thing, though it be a reform, 
is not planned on his lines. For instance, the fear aroused a 
hundred yeats ago by ‘ the new police.’ 


[There was] a furious debate at the [Chartist] Convention on the 
18th [of March, 1838], dealing with the Rural Police Bill then 
before Parliament. A long series of tirades was brought to a climax 
by Dr. Fletcher of Bury. ‘He would not recommend the use of 
daggers against the Rural Police, but he would recommend every 
man to have a loaded bludgeon as nearly like that of the policeman 
as possible.’ The opposition to this Bill was due largely to the 
belief that the police were intended to enforce the New Poor Law 
as well as to provide additional soldiery against a possible insur- 
rection (M. Hovell, The Chartist Movement, p. 128). 


How absurd it is, then, to base pessimistic theories on the 
mere fact that a period so fermenting, as were the two or 
three generations immediately preceding our own, has not 
resulted in tranquillity and fulfilment of the hopes of the 
patadisiacal seers! Far wiser would it be to consider how 
much of real and permanent value those generations have 
bequeathed to us, and how those legacies may be redeemed 
and well expended in the future. 

The chief and most beneficent idea (because not only of 
its intrinsic excellence, but also of the many other ideas 
flowing from it) which those creative generations gave to us 
was that of ‘personal freedom, bodily and intellectual.’ 
Perhaps the best literary expression of it was in J. S. Mill’s 
essay On Liberty. Interference with the freedom of the 
individual should be only for reasons of self-defence, either 
by society or by other individuals. There should be freedom 
of the Press and of opinion, for full discussion is necessary to 
the attainment of truth. Bans on opinion hurt ‘ the orthodox’ 
as much as ‘ heretics,’ since the minds of the former become 
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natrowed. He who knows only his own side of a case knows 
little even of that. The encouragement of ‘ heretical ’ thought 
is actually beneficial to society, as being stimulating to pro- 
gtess. Religious or metaphysical matters are not the concern 
of the State. 

A development of this idea of freedom is the further one 
of Rationalism. This word, like many others, has and has 
had many diverse meanings attached to it. In its original 
meaning, used by German Biblical critics in the eighteenth 
century, it denoted an attempt to explain away the Bible 
narratives of miracles (accepting those narratives as historic- 
ally accurate) ‘ as altogether natural ’—an attempt elaborately 
made by, for example, Eichhorn. This meaning of the word 
is, however (like the theory it denoted), utterly obsolete ; and 
Rationalism is now generally taken as meaning the formation 
of beliefs by reason instead of by acceptance of authoritarian 
dogma. To quote an excellent formal definition : 


Rationalism may be defined as the mental attitude which un- 
reservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and aims at establishing 
a system of philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience and 
independent of all arbitrary assumptions or authority. 


This definition seems to have no logical implications neces- 
satily hostile to religion as such, but only to ‘ religions of 
authority.” As, however, authority plays so large a part in 
most teligions, the inevitable tendency of Rationalism is 
towards challenging such systems. ‘This article does not 
propose to go into any of the controversies so raised, and 
which occupied so large a part of the time of our Victorian 
and Edwardian predecessors: indeed, which, though to a 
less extent, are still active. Rationalism, as here we are 
concerned with it, may be understood in two senses: (1) The 
wide one of simply founding our beliefs on reason and proofs, 
and (z) The restricted one of what is known as ‘ the conflict 
between theological doctrines and ascertained scientific facts.’ 
The first of these senses gives the pure, logical. principle of 
Rationalism ; the second is sts application in particular cases— 
and, of course, the conclusions to be drawn from that 
application are matters for differences of opinion and for 
debate. All that is here intended to be said is that Rationalism 
in the wide sense—that of ‘ testing all things, and accepting 
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only what is proved true ’—was one of the most valuable of 
the before-mentioned ‘ legacies.’ If the principles expressed 
in the definition quoted above were generally accepted and 
acted upon (in their wide logical sense), a large proportion of 
our evils would disappear as a necessary consequence: for 
domestic and international public affairs would be based on 
justice, and intellectual effort would be freed from bondage 
to vested tradition. A logical result of the adoption of this 
ideal would be the gradual and equitable abolition of State 
privileges for any special theological creed. 

Political ‘ Liberalism,’ in the true sense, is ‘ Rationalism 
in social action.’ It was one of the most characteristic public 
manifestations of that ‘ Victorian era ’ which this age so tends 
to despise. It was very defectively expressed in the rough 
and tumble of party political struggles: but its ideals of 
freedom, peace, and progress constituted one of the most 
dynamic influences of those not-so-distant days. 

Why despise those virile, idealistic, free, forward-reaching 
times? One of the principal causes of the considerable and 
tragic frustration of their ideals has been the problem of War. 


The conclusion of the profoundest moment to which all lines of 
argument converge, is that the possibility of a high social state, 
political as well as general, fundamentally depends on the cessation 
of war. Persistent militancy, maintaining adapted institutions, 
must inevitably prevent, or else neutralise, changes in the direction 
of more equitable institutions and law (Collins, Epitome of Spencer, 
p- 491). 


These terrible days of present conflict will pass, and 
reconstruction will be our task. If the world is to be better, 
the reconstruction must be on lines not of authoritarian 
reaction but of enlightened freedom. It seems somewhat 
unjust to condemn or scorn our near predecessors’ ideals 
because their descendants have not acted on them adequately. 
When has anything ever been acted on adequately? A large 
degree of neglect of sound principles discredits not those 
principles, but the negligent folk. The world must return, 
in fact, to some of the ideals of the forward thinkers of a 
previous generation. Their ‘ cisterns ’ may not have been so 
* empty ’ as some folk suppose. 


J. W Poynrer. 
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THE PURGATORY 


I was God-mad yet had no will for Him. 
This, understand, was purgatory. ‘Two days, 
The agony of nothingness. I strove to praise 
My pain into a living, loving limb, 


To find its secret love and living skill. 

In vain. The winter meant no more to me 
Than to those dead who find eternity 
Time in extension and dead-end of will. 


The brain cried: ‘End it. God is fit for those 
Who on the flesh endow the discipline 

Of fast and prayer. But the swollen sin 

That all the years your spirit overflows 


Now makes too wide a sea for you to drain.’ 

So cried the brain. The heart began to hear. 
My sleep had dreams that held no central fear. 
I knew the absolute of habitual pain. 


Time streamed towards me, and the old dead wood 
Gave nothing to Its future. ‘It is time,’ 
I cried ; and felt my body wake and prime 


The spirit with the pride of solitude. 


Oh God! Oh God! How near Your farness was 
When barren pride became the wish to die 
Seeking vain ways to fix original ‘I’ 

On to the world as if it were a cross. 


That day a sunlight slipped beneath the mist. 


The lake was new with morning. From the birds 
Rose the first shapes of life’s prophetic words. 
Bodies and trees carried the quiet’s gist. 
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I journeyed from my sleeping into day. 
The old New Year was neutral to my pride. 
I walked as if my self were by my side ; 
And God I knew and needed every way. 


My feet were patient with me. I’d no need 
To be the shrew to God, and rail and weep. 
God was my logic as the heart of sleep 

Is memory and vision and the seed. 


Then to my best I came, to make again 

The verse, my brightest play, that is the free 
Concern of my conferred mortality, 

And, if God wills it so, also God’s gain. 


L. AARONSON. 





A HISTORY OF WALES? 


NEARLY a generation has passed since the publication of the 
first two editions of Sir John Lloyd’s excellent History of 
Wales. The intervening years between 1912 and the publica- 
tion of the third edition have been marked by extensive addi- 
tions to our knowledge both of the pre-historic cultures and 
the Roman civilisation (so far as it extended) of Western 
Britain. Dr. Wheeler and his archeological associates and 
allies have thrown a flood of light on Roman and pre-Roman 
Wales. Thanks to them, we can now ttace and date with 
approximate accuracy the founding, the prosperity, the decline 
and the final abandonment of such military centres as Segon- 
tium (Caernarvon) and Isca (Caerleon-on-Usk), to name the 
most important. Pre-historic settlements have been fruitfully 
because scientifically explored ; and the careful examination 
of Tre’r Ceiti, Moel y Gaer and other sites has enabled the 
historian to give perhaps more than a partial answer to the 
question, how the British population of nine-tenths of Wales 
lived during the Roman military occupation. The exploration 
of such British sites of the Roman period—‘ Romano- 
British ’ is a description suggesting more ‘ Romanity ’ than 
their inhabitants ate likely to have possessed—teveals a 
situation te which parallels could be drawn in parts of Kabylia 
and still more in the unadministered districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province of India in our owntime. The foreign 
Government holds a number of fortified posts commanding 
river crossings, mountain passes and ports, linked by military 
roads and based upon the great legionary fortresses of Chester 
and Caerleon-on-Usk. There ate genuinely Romanised Britons 
at Caerwent (Venta Silurum) and no doubt elsewhere in the 
plains of Monmouth and Glamorgan, but they are less 
numerous and important than their congeners of the Severn 

1A History of Wales, from the earliest times to the Edwardian Conquest, by Sir 
John Lloyd, in two volumes. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1939, 36s.) 
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Valley from Gloucester to Wroxeter. Elsewhere the Briton 
of the West lives much as did his pre-Roman forbears. 

The archzologist’s picture does not, however, differ in 
any essential from that drawn by the author nearly thirty 
yeats ago. Arguing from the abundant linguistic evidence 
available, he inferred what the evidence of the spade has 
proved, viz., that the people of almost all Wales, when they 
could afford them, used cheap Roman trade goods, tools, 
utensils and the like, for which they borrowed Latin names. 
Welsh cyl/ell (knife) from cultella, and cannwyll (candle), from 
candela, are examples of such loan-words. But it is highly 
significant, as Sir John Lloyd had pointed out in the first 
edition of his History, that, while the earliest Welsh words that 
have to do with reading and writing are of Latin origin, the 
“names of the cardinal features of the Welsh system of law 
and society are of undoubtedly native origin.’ Outside that 
small part of South Wales which is really an extension of the 
‘Lowland Zone’ of Great Britain, the Romans would seem 
to have allowed the proto-Welsh to follow their ancient laws 
and customs, provided that the tribes left the Government 
and its protégés alone, kept their local feuds off the military 
roads and provided recruits and labour when ordered. 

Owing to lack of time Sir John Lloyd has not revised the 
eatlier chapters of his History. He has, however, provided the 
attentive reader with an excellent introduction in which the 
latest archeological discoveries and their bearing on early 
Welsh history are set forth. In this he also admits that Sir 
John Rhys’s views on the Celtic question, which greatly 
influences his own treatment of the Roman and eatly medieval 
periods, are now ‘in the melting pot.’ Rhys assumed that 
the Brythons or P Celts, whose descendants say ‘ Pen’ (head) 
while the Gaels of Ireland and the Highlands say ‘ ceann,’ had 
gradually absorbed or conquered the earlier Gaelic (Goidelic) 
inhabitants and the ‘ Iberian ’ predecessors of the Goidels. He 
was confirmed in this belief by the occurrence of Ogam in- 
scriptions, written in an old form of Gaelic, in several counties 
of Wales. His theory has now been abandoned by almost all 
Celtic scholars and historians. There is every reason to 
believe that the Welsh Ogams were the work of the Irish 
invaders who are known to have effected important settle- 
ments in Wales in the fourth and fifth centuries, who founded 
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a Hiberno-British dynasty in Dyfed (S.W. Wales) and were 
only expelled from North Wales and Anglesea after many 
years of fighting by Cunedda and his descendants and people, 
who came very possibly at Stilicho’s invitation from the 
Lothians to take the place of the Roman soldiery. Several 
Irish authorities now hold that the Gaelic-speaking Celts 
came directly to Ireland from the Continent; and what is 
more, the place names of Western Britain recorded by 
Ptolemy in the second century and in the Antonine Itinerary 
of the third are of Brythonic and Gaulish rather than Goidelic 


Apart from the question of the Goidels of Wales, there 
are a few disputable statements in the earlier chapters of the 
first volume which the author had no time to re-write. Sir 
John Lloyd holds that there is no evidence that any genuine 
tradition of the early Roman period and in particular of 
Caratacus, the Caractacus of all MSS. of Tacitus but the best, 
survived among the medieval Welsh. He adds in a note that 
the Caratauc map Cinbelin of one of the Harleian genealogies 
appears to have no connection with the historical Caratacus 
(Caradoc), son of Cunobelinus (Shakespeare’s Cymbeline and 
the modern Welsh Cynfelyn). He has, however, failed to 
observe that the father of Cinbelin in this pedigree is called 
Teuhant. Teuhant is the middle Welsh form of Tasciovans 
or Tasciovanus, known from his own coins and those of his 
son Cunobelinus as King of the Catuvellauni of Verulam. 
Cunobelinus died after a long reign in A.D. 42, the year before 
the Claudian invasion. Tasciovanus is only known to modern 
historians from these coins. There is no reference to him in 
any classical work, nor is he mentioned by Gildas, Bede, or 
any of the compilers of the scrap-book known as the Historia 
Brittonum, which bears the name of Nennius. Unless there- 
fore we postulate either the existence of scientific numismatists 
among the Britons of the Dark Age or else the survival 
among them of some Latin history of the British kings, of 
which no whisper reached the clerks of the Middle Ages, we 
must conclude that in this case a genuine historical tradition 
survived from the early years of the first century of the 
Christian era. 

Another disputable point is the author’s view that the 
absence of references in Welsh tradition to the influx of refugees 
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fleeing from the Saxon invaders suggests that this element 
was neither numerous nor important. Against this there is 
the evidence of the Romano-British epitaphs found in many 
parts of Wales. The epitaphs and dedicatory inscriptions of 
the Roman period commemorate pagan Roman soldiers and 
functionaries. These cease with the departure of the Romans 
from Western Britain early in the fifth century at latest ; then 
after an interval of two or three generations begin the epitaphs 
written in Latin, very often in dog-Latin, of Christian priests, 
notables and two kings, one of whom, the grey-haired ‘ Vorti- 
porius ’ (recte Voteporix), incurred the denunciations of Gildas 
before the middle of the sixth century. It is hard to believe 
that the ruling elements among the original Britons of Wales, 
who left no written memorials of their existence outside 
Caerwent during the Roman period and must have been 
“barbarised’ by the incursions and settlements of heathen 
Irish both before and after the Roman evacuation, had become 
more or less Christian and literate through their own unaided 
efforts. A steady infiltration of Romanised and Christian 
Britons from the plain of England, and later from the exposed 
parts of the Severn Valley, seems to offer the best explanation 
of the facts. 

Three chapters of the first volume deal with the ‘ Dark 
Period’ of British history between the departure of the 
Romans and the defeat of Penda of Mercia and his British 
allies by Oswy on the River Winwede in a.p. 655. Here one 
cannot but regret that Sir John Lloyd has not made use of the 
recent work of Professor Collingwood and Mr. J. N. L. 
Myres, of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, and not least of Professor 
Ifor Williams in his Welsh studies of the poems of Aneirin 
and Llywarch the Aged. A note that ‘ all previous discussions 
[as to Aneirin’s poems] have been superseded by the full 
treatment of Professor Ifor Williams ’ does not do sufficient 
justice to the skill with which that great Welsh scholar has 
handled both the problem of the age of Aneirin’s great poem, 
the Gododin, and its social and historical setting. Professor 
Williams is inclined to date the heroic failure of the warband 
of a chief of Edinburgh at Cattraeth (Catterick), which is the 
theme of the poem, to the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the seventh centuries, when A2thelfrith of Northumbria 
was gtowing strong at British expense; and he does not at 
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all deny the possibility that much of the Gododin was composed 
by a contemporary, perhaps a witness, of the fight. In their 
present form the poems lamenting the death of Kynddylan of 
Powys at the hands of the English seem to have been com- 
posed fully a century after an event which can hardly have 
taken place before the fall of Penda. But they appear to pre- 
serve interesting and genuine traditions of the days when 
Pengwern (now Shrewsbury) was the seat of the Welsh ruler 
- of Powys, when the Wrekin and perhaps Ercall lay within 
his territory and his people had carried their raids as far as 
Lichfield. In each case we find allusions to events that can be 
justifiably regarded as historical and a remarkably valuable and 
interesting background to Dark Age history which some 
English historians would do well to re-examine. The fighting 
men, predecessors of the medizval knights, who rode to 
Cattraeth with white shields, in bright armour with lances 
a-quiver, went to church at times to be blessed or shriven— 
and at times consulted a diviner. But the life they led in 
Mynyddawg’s ‘ Great House,’ drinking mead and wine at 
feasts and preparing for their adventure, seems to have been 
much nearer to that of a Teutonic king’s ‘ gesiths ’ than has 
been generally realised. 

On the history of medieval Wales Sir John Lloyd writes 
with unrivalled knowledge and sympathy. English historians 
have regarded the Welsh question in the light of a footnote to 
history. Yet, as the author shows, it repeatedly played an 
important part in determining the direction of English politics. 
To take a single instance, John’s failure against the barons was 
largely the result of his inability either to conciliate or to 
subdue Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, the husband of his illegitimate 
daughter Joan, who well deserved his title of ‘ The Great’ 
and played a most important part in the struggle that led to 
the signature of Magna Carta. Of the delightful Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who is less read than he deserves to be, the author 
has much to say, and his extracts from Gerald’s Itinerary of 
Wales give excellent illustrations of the manners of a turbulent 
but attractive and far from barbarous age and people. It was 
thanks to men of his stamp as much as to her princes that 
Wales, in spite of the loss of her political liberty, was never 
and could never be gleichgeschaltet by the English Crown. 


P. P. GRAVES. 
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THE PLAYS OF GIRAUDOUX 


Jean Grraupovux has written seven full-length plays, Siegfried, 
Amphitryon 38, Judith, Intermezzo, La Guerre de Troie N’ Aura 
Pas Lieu, Electre, Ondine; and a dozen novels of great bril- 
liance. Giraudoux is an official of the French Foreign Office 
who, at the outbreak of war, became Chief of the French 
Ministry of Information and did valuable work, but his place 
has been taken under the new Reynaud Government by 
M. Frossard. 

Giraudoux’s plays have been produced and, in most cases, 
acted by Louis Jouvet. In some of the plays there is a kind 
of Jouvet-Jaques character, a straight-faced looker-on, whose 
dry and often melancholy comments recall the Hamlet-Biron- 
Jaques character in Shakespeare. Critics have suggested that 
this philosophical looker-on represents in Shakespeare’s plays 
the nearest touch of autobiography. This is probably true in 
so far as such a character represents the outlook of the poet 
in general; in Giraudoux’s case, the explanation is that the 
parts have been written for Jouvet, whose ‘ poker’ face and 
dry manner are an admirable medium for the kind of philoso- 
phical wit in which Giraudoux specialises. In other ways 
Giraudoux has been influenced by Shakespeare. 

The plays are written in prose, and are much more poetical 
than the plays in verse, for instance, of the American play- 
wright Maxwell Anderson. Poetry lies not only in a heighten- 
ing of style, but in a perception of poetry in everyday events. 
Giraudoux has this quality to a supreme degree. He writes 
about gods and goddesses, heroes of mythology and met- 
maids. The wit and—often—anachronism of his method lie 
in the introduction of a sudden homely allusion which makes 
the problems of Olympus resemble the problems of pro- 
vincial family life in France. Giraudoux’s originality lies in 
his discovery of a kind of ‘ poetry in epigram’: in the sudden 
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paradox of a phrase, which brings heaven and earth close 
together. 

His style is also his theme. The astonishing unity of his 
work made him at first seem obscure—theme and phrase were 
so closely knit as to give an impression of density as well as 
paradox. This unity serves, in the long run, to make him 
intelligible ; and makes clear his eminence. 

Giraudoux belongs to the ’twenties ; to the wits, but he 
was never cynical. In this he differs from Paul Morand, 
another diplomat, who is the nearest writer to Giraudoux in 
style, in the poetic mixture of realism and fantasy. But 
Morand who began, like Giraudoux, by being a poet 
(‘ Tendres Stocks,’ to which Proust wrote a foreword, showed 
a real freshness), was more deeply deranged by the cynicism 
and sense of the fantastic of the post-war period, and has 
degenerated into vulgarity. 

In the whirl of metaphysical doubts and political clashes, 
Giraudoux retained his good sense. There is nothing more 
sensible than a poet. He had roots in antiquity ; his titles, 
Electre, Judith, Ondine, show him as the descendant of the 
Greco-Roman-Hebrew civilisation for which we fight. He 
had his roots in the institutions of that civilisation, its family 
life, its bourgeois calm and fidelities, the deep feelings of the 
ordinary man. In Intermezzo, for example, a young girl has to 
choose between romantic Death and a prosaic life witha modest 
fonctionnaire. The fonctionnaire wins, in poetry as well as in 
fact. Throughout all our period of doubt and, let us face it, 
disease, moral and social, Giraudoux has kept his head and— 
beginning in a period when the fantastic was at a premium— 
pleaded for sanity. But he pleaded in the terms of his age, of 
the fantastic, of poetic-paradox. That is why, at first, he was 
identified with Morand and other devotees of post-war 
fantasy. It is only with the passage of time, and because of 
the unity and persistence of his effort, that we have been able 
to recognise in Giraudoux the prophet of normalcy, the true 
poet; whereas Morand, like the German ‘ expressionists,’ 
could not survive their period—the fantastic but rootless 
*twenties—and are now seen as heartless or as talented vul- 
garians. Giraudoux has roots. 

Giraudoux’s theme is the interplay of poetic ‘ truth’ and 
reality. He sees it from both sides. There is the desire of 
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dreams, of poetic truth to become reality. Then he insists on 
the poetry of what is real. In this synthesis lies all his work. 
This sounds vague (and will certainly be unintelligible to the 
English theatre-goer, who thinks of ‘ plays’ in terms of St. 
John Ervine or Noel Coward), unless we illustrate it from 
Giraudoux’s plays themselves. Fortunately, his method is so 
consistent that by analysing one or two of them we can give 
a good idea of all. 

His latest play is Ondine, which was produced a year ago 
at the Théatre de |’Athénée in Paris by Louis Jouvet. It 
should be explained that Giraudoux’s plays, although they are 
sometimes quite difficult to understand, are box-office suc- 
cesses in Paris. A Giraudoux first-night is a social occasion, 
and it is difficult to buy seats for some time. Ondine continued 
to run throughout the first eight months of the war; even 
Hitler could not stop its success. Nothing could be less 
like Hitler than Ondine! It reads, indeed, like a parody of 
vulgarity: and is as far from vulgarity itself as a spring 
flower. The triteness of the situations (the plot is taken 
from de la Motte Fouqué) smacks of an American film; but 
in Giraudoux’s hands they become poetry. 

An old fisherman and his wife have an adopted daughter, 
Ondine. The old man is worried because Ondine, who is 
fifteen years old, does not come in after dark. ‘ As if you 
didn’t know,’ says the old woman, ‘ that she sees in the dark.’ 
‘In this storm?’ ‘ As if you didn’t know,’ repeats the old 
woman, ‘ that the rain never makes her wet!’ At once we 
are plunged into a scene of homely domesticity, where the 
supernatural also lives. That is Giraudoux, in four lines of 
dialogue. 

. The fisherman lives on the edge of a lonely forest and a 
Wandering Knight comes in and asks for shelter. The 
Wandering Knight, like Ondine’s supernatural habits, is taken 
for granted, and we get a charming taste of Giraudoux’s use 
of anachronism for dramatic irony. The questions which the 
old people ask are those which an ironical modern scholar 
would ask: Do Wandering Knights really understand the 
language of animals, etc. ? 

The Wandering Knight is provided with shelter and food 
—he insists on having a blue trout. Ondine comes in. ‘ How 
beautiful you are!’ she says to the Wandering Knight. 
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Poetry has entered in the person of Ondine; her words and 
behaviour ate wholly lacking in the realism with which the 
two old people are drawn. The Knight, who is called Hans 
von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein, is prosaic, and is at first more 
interested in his blue trout than in the little girl. But she is 
horrified at his eating a blue trout, which is boiled alive, and 
throws it out of the window. It becomes clear that Ondine 
has special ties with water, and with all its inhabitants. That 
is why she stays out in the storm without getting wet; she 
can, we learn, walk on a waterfall and sleep on the lake. 

Ondine falls in love with the Knight and announces that 
she will go away with him. But he has told the old people 
that he is betrothed to the beautiful and intelligent Bertha, 
the King’s daughter at the Court to which he must return. 
The Knight, although he is somewhat preoccupied with the 
plateful of ham which has replaced the trout, becomes 
charmed by Ondine. He realises that she is something more 
than a fisherman’s child, and he is told that they found her by 
the lake. Meanwhile, Ondine has gone out to consult her 
family—the King of the Mermen, and the other mermaids, 
They tell her that the Knight, because he belongs to the 
world, will be unfaithful. She has never heard the word. 
When she understands it, she agrees on oath that if he is ever 
unfaithful he shall die. So confident is she of ‘truth’; so 
ignorant of reality. After the Knight has resisted temptation 
—much to their surprise—by the other Mermaids, Ondine 
says farewell to her supernatural family and throws in her lot 
with the Knight, who will take her back to Court. 

This is the end of the first Act, and the two next Acts 
show Ondine’s misadventures in the world. At Court she is 
far too natural and cannot learn etiquette. She is frantically 
jealous of the Knight’s jilted fiancée, Bertha, and insults her 
in front of the King. The Knight, who is an ordinary fellow, 
finds her embarrassing in his own surroundings. He is more 
comfortable with Bertha, who is intelligent and worldly. The 
Queen, tolerant but wise, advises Ondine to go away if she 
does not want to ruin the Knight’s life—one was about to 
say, cafeer. 

At this point, in fact, the plot resembles an average play 
ort American film. We have seen the situation a score of 
times ; the ‘ unusual’ bride brought home to conventional 
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surroundings, with a sophisticated rival to exploit the hero’s 
embarrassment. These scenes are hackneyed, as far as plot 
goes. But there is nothing hackneyed about Giraudoux’s 
method, and the familiar scenes are interpreted—without shirk- 
ing any of their familiarity—in a dialogue which is profound 
and witty, poetic and at the same time homely. Giraudoux 


appears to be deliberately parodying a hackneyed theme as a 
tour-de-force—and making it delicate and brilliant. 


Ondine, in her rush of faith, has sworn the Knight’s life 
away. He is bound to betray her with his childhood playmate, 
Bertha! Late, too late, she realises his fallibility and her mis- 
take: then she tries to save the Knight by a pretence that she 
had already betrayed Aim with one of his chivalrous friends. 
The pretence is exposed and the Knight must die. But before 
dying, and in her absence, he has understood Ondine. He 
forgets the marriage which he had planned with Bertha and 
pines only for Ondine—for the unconditional, eternal love 
which she offered. The prosaic Knight has become a poet and 
abandoned the realism of good behaviour at Court and 
etiquette for eternal—and ‘unreal,’ impracticable—truth. 
Impracticable of course ; his dying confirms it. But before he 
dies his belief in eternal truths has made him ‘ mad.’ 

THE KING OF THE MERMEN : ‘ That is men’s way of getting 
out of it when they have bumped into a truth, a simplicity, a treasure. 
. . . They become what they call mad. They are suddenly logical, 
they don’t abdicate any more, they do not marry those whom they do 
not love, they reason like plants, like water like God: they are 
mad.’ : 

It is the victory of poetic truth over fact—if Death:can be 
called a victory! Meanwhile Ondine has become almost 
human in excusing men’s shortcomings. She is trying to save 
his life. 

OnpDINE: Often men who are unfaithful love their wives. 
Often those who commit infidelity are the most faithful. Many of 
them are unfaithful to those they love so as to avoid being proud, to 

feel small beside those who are everything to them. Hans wanied 
to make of me the lily of domesticity, the rose of fidelity, one who is 


right, one who never fails. . . . He was too kind. . . . So he was 
unfaithful to me. 

1 Water throughout, both in the person of Ondine and i passages of 
dialogue in which watery metaphors ate used, is «symbol of anandicanle, te ampent 
to worldly reality. 
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THE KING OF THE MERMEN: My poor Ondine, you have 
almost become a woman ! 

She has learned reality and compromise; 4¢ has learned 
eternal truth and so is considered mad! There is, in fact, no 
victory. What is eternal cannot be separated from what is 
real; there is only a synthesis in poetry. That is the meaning 
of the play Ondine ; and of all Giraudoux’s plays. 

The most topical—alas—of Giraudoux’s plays is La 
Guerre de Troie N’ Aura Pas Lien, produced in 1935. Hector 
returns to Troy from a war, ‘ the last war,’ to find that Helen 
has enchanted all the old men, poets, non-combatants of the 
town and that they are ready to go to war again for her sake. 
Paris is a flirt, Hector is a husband; Helen is a shallow 
* reality,” Andromache is a wife, a profound ‘ truth.’ 

Who are the enemies of peace? The old men, the priests, 
the poet, and—in a brilliant scene—the international lawyer. 
The old men gather to catch sight of Helen adjusting her 
garter ; the poet is one of those poetasters who gush about 
‘ national honour’ at the wrong time. 

But, above all, Fate—Fate is the enemy of peace. What 
is Fate? The play begins. 

ANDROMACHE: The Trojan war will not take place, Cassandra | 


CassanpRa: I will make a bet with you, Andromache. 

And Cassandra proceeds to explain that ‘ destiny is simply 
the accelerated form of time.’ Against this, men have only their 
affirmations: ‘ Phrases which assert that the world, and the direc- 
tion of the world belong to men in general, and to the Trojans and 
Trojan women in particular, 

It is a melancholy play. Hector and Andromache struggle 
against the malice of men and the power of Fate (which is 
nothing more than the accumulation of men’s malice and 
stupidity) in vain. The suspense of the whole play lies in the 
question whether they will succeed in closing the Gates of 
War, which remain shut in peace-time, or not. At the end of 
the play the gates have been shut and the curtain begins to fall. 
But the ‘ poet’ pretends to have been struck by Ajax (he was 
really struck by Hector himself) and so gets his war. The 
curtain goes up again, the Gates of War swing open and dis- 
cover Helen—kissing young sixteen-year-old Troilus. 

Helen, throughout, has represented frank, heartless action 
—ot ‘fact’; her silly ‘ realism,’ with its persuasive and clever- 
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sounding arguments (which sound like Hitler’s phrases in 
Rauschning’s book), combines with the poet’s ‘ romanticism ’” 
to make wat. Both are opposed to the deep and far more 
genuinely poetical common-sense of Hector and Andromache 
—of Giraudoux, and of the French nation itself. 

Was it an accident that the pseudo-romantic Knight, so 
interested in food, who cannot understand the truth of 
Ondine’s poetry but who hankers after her, was a German ? 
In La Guerre de Troie—especially in the speech of Ulysses 
about the two strangely ‘ corresponding ’ nations—one feels 
that Giraudoux is thinking of France’s unappeasable neigh- 
bour. 

The lesson, indeed, of Giraudoux’s work is precisely that 
which Germany cannot learn; that of synthesis, of balance. 
The poetry and fantasy of Giraudoux, of the French, is only 
possible because they have their feet on the ground. They 
do not seek, like a bogus romantic, to seize and materialise 
their dreams ; as Hans von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein tried to 
annex Ondine by marrying her and taking her to Court. Nor, 
on the other hand, do they expect the real, the material, to 
become the ideal. The beauty, truth and tragedy of Girau- 
doux’s work lies in the admission that ideal truth and reality 
are irreconcilable, but that both exist in poetic truth. This 
synthesis is both his meaning and his method. 

The German thought which results in nihilism consists 
both of an excessive realism and of a false romanticism— 
Helen plus Paris. In its struggle to seize upon metaphysical 
truth, to ésolate it in this over-simplification, this kind of 
German mind denies all truth to its own idealism when it 
cannot be brought down to earth. Robbed, then, of a dream 
which it has not the good sense to recognise as an approxima- 
tion—and valuable, as such—it falls back on excessive, bitter 
and savage ‘ realism ’—that, indeed, is Hitler. 

For him who reads, an answer to these torments lies in 
the plays of Giraudoux, which show that both ‘truth’ and 
‘ reality ’ exist, and co-exist—in poetic truth. But how many 
young Germans, under thirty, can read Giraudoux ? 


Eric SIEPMANN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Str,—As you have devoted your leading article in your May 
issue in large degree to an attack upon Acfion, linking our paper 
with the Daily Worker, I presume you will be willing to give me 
space for a reply. 

Action has throughout this war maintained the policy which 
British Union has upheld for the past seven years. This is based. 
upon the simple slogan ‘ Britain First.” Indeed, Action is the organ 
of a movement which is so supremely patriotic that it is not prepared 
to sacrifice British lives in any other cause than the defence of Britain 
and Empire. We have opposed throughout this period all foreign 
entanglements, and all suggestion of war for any foreign interest. 

We are, on the contrary, convinced that given reasonably 
efficient government it should be easily possible under modern 
conditions for Britain to defend herself from her own soil. In 
holding this view we rely not only upon our own opinion, but upon 
those of such military experts as Captain Liddell Hart, who have 
emphasised the power of the defence in modern war. 

Far from desiring the defeat of our country in this war, Mosley 
has made it abundantly clear that we have stood throughout for the 
efficient defence of Britain. You have quoted extensively from 
Action, but have omitted the following passages : 

‘ Before the war we denounced the failure of the Government 
to maintain proper defences for Great Britain; since the war we 
have denounced, and will denounce, any suggestion of negligence 
in preserving the safety of our people. We stand for Peace, but 
we stand for a strong and undefeated Britain.-—Mos ey, in Action, 
Match 14th. 

‘ According to the Press, stories concerning the invasion of 
Britain are being circulated from Italian sources. In such an event 
every member of British Union would be at the disposal of the nation. 
Every one of us would resist the foreign invader with all that is in us. 
However rotten the existing Government, and however much we 
detested its politics, we would throw ourselves into the effort of a 
united nation until the foreigner was driven from our soil. In such 
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a situation no doubt has ever existed concerning the attitude of 
British Union.’—Mos ey, in Action, May 9th. 

In face of these statements by Mosley himself, it is scarcely 
necessary for me to deal with the extracts you have made from 
Action, and the interpretation you have placed upon them. We are 
at liberty to criticise the Government for its conduct of the war, 
and will continue to do so. 

I must, however, raise the strongest protest against the linking 
of our paper with the Daily Worker, and thereby British Union with 
Communism. While British Union has maintained a perfectly 
consistent policy on foreign affairs for the past seven years, the 
Communists have turned a double somersault. Beginning with 
‘No More War’ as their slogan in 1934, they have changed to 
‘Stop Aggression’ in 1938, and back to ‘ Stop the War’ in 1940. 

It is surely clear that Moscow sees in another World War the 
opportunity of Communist World Revolution, as Lenin foretold 
after the last war. Having broken down working-class resistance 
to war, and incited the masses into another world conflict, the 
Communists now seek to turn the situation to their advantage by 
posing as the apostles of peace, while seeking every opportunity of 
turning war abroad into civil conflict at home. 

Meanwhile Stalin is perched like a vulture over the Kremlin, 
waiting his opportunity to pick the bones of Western Civilisation. 

British Union, which has fought Communist violence on the 
streets of our cities for years past, will ever be prepared to save our 
country from such a fate. There is therefore no justification 
whatsoever for any association either of British Union with Com- 
munism or of Action with the Daily Worker. 

Yours truly, 
A. RavEN THomson. 


[For years past ‘ Action’? and the B.U.F. have done all they can to 
vilify successive British Governments and to extol the German and Italian 
administrations. While shouting ‘ Britain first,’ they have derided all she 
is and does. Since the beginning of the war they have shrunk from no 
misrepresentation, however malignant and perfidious, to impugn the Allied 
cause and justify the German cause. Their zeal has been to blacken the 
reputation of their own country and to whitewash that of the most evil enemy 
their country ever bad. 

The B.U.F. resemble the British Communist Party in every way, 
except that the-latter extol Russia instead of Germany and are free from 
the foul anti-semitism of which the B.U.F. are the chief promoters in this 
country. 

That this is so, we have shown conclusively in our last issue, quoting 
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passage on passage from‘ Action,’ with parallel passages from the * Daily 
Worker.’ Mr. Raven Thomson does not refute our charges, indeed be 
does not even touch the fringes of the case we have brought against these two 
journals. 

Mr. Thomson accuses us of omitting the passage from Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s statement about the B.U.F. and the invasion of England. We 
could not, with the best will, have included it, because it appeared on May 9th— 
that is to say, nearly a fortnight after we had gone to press. 

There are amongst the B.U.F., as there are amongst the British 
Communists, naive persons who may have retained some common decency. 
But the two movements are gangster movements, animated by brutish 
emotions, base and truculent in their methods, and, in so far as they are 
capable of loyalty, loyal only to the monstrous despotisms that are so 
implacably hostile to England and all she stands for. 

The B.U.F., like the Communist Party, are traitors in our midst. 
In our last issue we wrote: ‘ Do the Communist and Fascist movements 
endanger national security?’ If the answer is ‘ Yes,’ then measures that 
will at least make them innocuous will have to be taken without hesitation 
or delay. 

The answer—in these days of direst national peril—is emphatically 
‘ Yes.’—Tue Eprror.] 


Posrscripr :—Our reply to Mr. Thomson’s letter was written 


before the arrest of Sir Oswald Mosley and other members of the 
B.U.F. (including Mr. Thomson himself). So the country’s 
answer, too, is ‘ Yes’ and the necessary measures have been taken 
‘ without hesitation or delay.—Tue Eprror. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern German Literature, 1880-1938. By Jethro Bithell (Methuen, 
185. net). 


Graf Hermann Keyserling once made the profound remark 
that ‘Germany is the laboratory of the world.’ This might be 
applied particularly to German literature between the years 1880- 
1938, which Mr. Bithell takes as the theme for his new book. It 
might well be expected that an age so productive in scientific dis- 
coveries would prove poetically barren. Wilhelm Scherer (1841- 
1886), professor of German literature at the University of Berlin, 
was one of the first to proclaim the coming domination of science. 


He had declared that natural science was the ‘“‘ Signatura temporis”” 


. . . Sie driickt der Poesie ihren Stempel auf.’ ‘This is true, but on the 
other hand the cause also seems to lie in the susceptible nature of 
the Germans, who experiment and reproduce rather than experience 
and produce. Of this Mr. Bithell gives us sufficient proof. One has 
only to think of the French school (Hugo, Maupassant, even the 
inimitable Proust) and its tremendous influence on the develop- 
ments of German literature. 

But let us start from the beginning. The author takes us right 
back to the time when the Franco-Prussian war clearly left its mark 
on the material and spiritual life of Germany. Berlin now became 
the literary centre instead of Munich. It seems strange that Munich, 
which for so long has been the centre of art and culture, should 
suddenly foster politics. Germany was victorious and began to 
prosper. New and ugly buildings sprang up like mushrooms, 
especially in Berlin, which rapidly became one of the foremost 
cities in Europe. There started a fanatical craving for historical 
novels (by authors such as Gustav Freytag, Felix Dahn, etc.), thus 
denoting the beginning of race consciousness. Mr. Bithell remarks 
that ‘ Strangely enough the defeat in the Great War had ultimately 
the same effect.’ 

A writer of Paul Heyse’s standard must not be overlooked. 
Though living in an age of naturalism, he was unaffected by it 
and remained a true romantic. I remember as a schoolgirl I used 
to devour his novels because the theme usually turned out to be : 
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‘die Vorgeschichte einer Verlobung mit Hindernissen.’ Some of Heyse’s 
short stories are first class. They nearly all create that hot-house 
atmosphere which seems to have a special appeal for Germans. 
Heyse must also be remembered as a verse translator (mostly from 
the Italian). His grandfather compiled a dictionary and grammar 
of the German language. 

The author pays tribute to Theodor Fontane, G. F. Meyer and 
Ernst v. Wildenbruch (the latter’s lachrymose novels at one time 
made a great impression on me). These writers, whose minds, so 
to speak, were in a state of fermentation, are of some importance, 
being the forerunners of naturalism. But it was Arno Holz, 
Johannes Schlaf, Peter Hille, etc., who introduced the new creed. 
There is very little to report in the way of lyric verse. Words like 
* Armeleutepoesie’ or ‘ Grosstadtpoesie’ came up, with plenty of 
* Armeleute’ and ‘ Grosstadt’ but without the ‘ Poesie.’ Holz may 
have experimented with poetry, but he never was a true poet. 
Here is an extract from his Phantasus, which Mr. Bithell quotes in 
his book : 


* Durch weisse Lilienwalder schnaubt mein Hengst. 


Aus griinen Seen 
Schilf im Haar tauchen schlanke, schleierlose 
Jungfrauen. 
Ich reite wie aus Erz.’ 


This apparently is an example of ‘ the best poetry of the period ’ 
as described on the book cover! To me the innate rhythm, of which 
Holz so proudly boasts, seems to be completely lacking. This 
kind of poetry has the lurid colours of the Pré-Raphaelites. 

Mr. Bithell draws a vivid picture of Peter Hille, who in some 
ways resembles Francis Thompson. While Hille composed on 
* Papierschnitzel, Zigarrentiten and Briefumschldge that the winds of 
Heaven blew upon him,’ Thompson’s mind must have been tor- 
tured by ‘the Hound of Heaven.’ But Hille’s poems are alive 
because they bear the stamp of his own personality, free from all 
imitations. 

In Johannes Schlaf’s lyric verse one is conscious of Whitman’s 
influence. He was the first to introduce the pithy style in German 
writing. Schlaf’s true self-expression is only to be found in later 
years when he wrote his rhetorical book Germany (1925). 

‘ Eherner hér ich als Glockenzungen, grausig und siiss wie der 
Wille Gottes ist, und der Einheit Worte und Geheisse nahen, 
ewige Freude harten Helden, die, die Waage in der Hand, den 
Willen Gottes wissen !—Ich sehe Kerls, mit denen kénnt ihr 
unter allen, allen Umstinden nichts aufangen, sie aber das, was 
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nottut, mit Euch! Deutschland, es nahen deine Manner! Es 
naht dein Mann!’ 

The new creed of hero-worship draws nearer ! 

Naturalism culminated with Gerhart Hauptmann. I am glad 
that Mr. Bithell is so outspoken in his opinion of Hauptmann as a 
lyric poet. He says: ‘ As a lyric poet Gerhart Hauptmann hardly 
counts, except to his friends (and the Oxford book of German 
Verse !).’? But he does count as a dramatist. Somehow Gerhart 
Hauptmann has never gone out of fashion. This may be due to his 
own adaptability. He wrote revolutionary dramas (Die Weber) 
when revolutionary dramas were in demand. When naturalism 
began to fade out and Hauptmann did not score the desired success 
with his historical tragedy Florian Geyer, he started to write lyrical 
plays (Die Versunkene Glocke, Hannele’s Himmelfabrt). He has also 
managed to be on good terms with present-day Germany by 
yielding to the demands of the wider public. His novels touch 
many problems (religious, pathological and above all sexual), but 
always in a superficial non-committal manner. I am absolutely 
certain that Hauptmann’s place in literature can be defined. His 
best work has been written long ago. What is Mr. Bithell waiting 
for, when saying: ‘ The time is not yet ripe to pass a judgment’? 
The longer he waits the less favourable the verdict will be. Mention 
should be made of Gerhart Hauptmann’s brother Karl, who, 
though kept in the background all his life, undoubtedly possessed 
the greater mind of the two. 

The chapter on ‘ Humorists, Satirists, Satanists and Visionaries ’ 
could have been doubly interesting, had Mr. Bithell taken this 
opportunity to make English readers better acquainted with the 
humorist, satirist, satanist and visionary : Wilhelm Busch. Instead, 
Christian Morgenstern gets all the attention and Busch is only 
roughly outlined : 

* Wilhelm Busch himself, in a famous poem, identifies himself 
with a bird on the bough, caught in bird-lime, watching the sharp 
claws and glittering eyes of a black tom-cat climbing up the tree, 
and reasoning : 


*. .. “ Weil das so ist 

und weil mich doch der Kater frisst 
So will ich keine Zeit verlieren, 

Will noch ein wenig quinquillieren 
Und lustig pfeifen wie zuvor. 

Der Vogel, scheint mir, hat Humor.” ’ 


I sometimes think that even the Germans do not know what 
they have in Busch. There are only a few who dare admit that 
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touch of genius inhim. Busch’s humour, though utterly pessimistic, 
is alive and flows from his heart, whereas Morgenstern’s humour is 
morbid, remote and must have been conceived in a fit of insomnia. 
I dare say Morgenstern’s Galgenlieder is more suitable food to the 
intellectual mind than, for instance, Busch’s Maler K/ecksel. Wilhelm 
Busch’s verse is untranslatable, but there remain always his own 
illustrations. 

Mr. Bithell’s keen understanding of German literature finds 
sympathetic expression in Richard Dehmel’s verse. He compre- 
hends his passionate poems, so consistent with Dehmel’s own 
sexual doctrine, which at times hardly escapes ridicule. Dehmel 
was prosecuted for indecency in a series of poems entitled Ver- 
wandlungen der Venus (Demonstrations of the various manifestations 
of Love). He was acquitted on the grounds that they were unintel- 
ligible ! _Dehmel proved to be an excellent verse translator (Villon, 
Verlaine, and from the Chinese). 

Out of the bewildering maze of ‘ isms’ into which the author 
leads us, there emerge two figures: Stefan George and Rilke. 

The admirable study of George will suffice to make any reader 
an ardent admirer of this poet. Stefan George was not a poseur. 
He was too sincere in his worship for the cult of perfection (extend- 
ing even to his ‘ Viermalgeschlungene Kultkrawatte!”). George’s 
style is classic (Hdlderlin’s influence is noticeable) and in its struc- 
ture is similar to the music of Bach. His rhyme and rhythm are 
superbly faultless. Or could one find fault with the complete 
lack of emotion? ‘ Die Lieder von Traum und Tod’ and ‘ Teppich des 
Lebens’ is supposed to be George’s best work. In real life he estab- 
lished himself as ‘ Poet King’ or rather as ‘ dictator of all poetry,’ 
surrounded by his disciples. 

Would Mr. Bithell make a good translator of Rilke’s work ? 
I am thinking in particular of his Malte Laurids Brigge. ‘This novel 
would greatly help one to understand the Duineser Elegies (they 
have been translated recently), as it forms the nucleus of Rilke’s 
theories. Rilke needed courage to re-live through the experiences 
of his childhood and to record them objectively rather than senti- 
mentally. (We all know the influence of J. P. Jacobsen, the Danish 
writer, on Rilke.) Although Rilke is not religious (the word 
‘ sin’ does not occur once in his poetry), he has a nebulous concep- 
tion of God. The novel Malte Laurids Brigge finishes with ques- 
tioning God for not reciprocating his love. And in his childlike 
way, Rilke turns to the angels as a substitute. In the Dwineser 
Elegies he is still in despair, when starting : 

‘ Wer wenn ich schriee, hérte mich denn aus der Engel 
Ordnungen ?’” 
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But in his final resignation Rilke accepts these angels, as being 
divine, but less unapproachable than God. 

I would like to finish my review with these two poets: Stefan 
George and Rilke. What has been written after them, I shall leave 
to the reader to find out for himself. One thing is certain, that we 
all know what Germany’s literature of the ‘ Zwischenreich’ is like. 


UrsutA HARTLEBEN. 








